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The Need of the Hour. 


The need of a safe and efficacious family medicine is felt in every home. It is a wise plan 

to keep a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS in the house. They are always ready—any hour of 

the day or night—to relieve those sudden attacks of Stomach Pain, Nausea, Indigestion, 

Colic, and Biliousness, that occur in every household. BEECHAM’S PILLS are easily 

taken by young or old, and require no preparation before administering. Their good effects 
are felt soon after the first dose is taken. 


EECHAM’S PILL 


are a vezetable remedy for the numerous ills that begin in the stomach, liver, kidneys, and 

bowels. ‘They are a natural medicine carefully compounded of vegetable roots and herbs. 

That their virtues are widely recognised is evidenced by their immense sale, which is in 

excess of 6,c00,000 boxes every year. Try them when you feel out of sorts, and note the 

wholesome effect on the stomach, the bowels, the head, and complexion. It’s a good idea 
to keep a box handy. 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 





WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


ee a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at Auction during the Season 
of 1907, with the Titles and Descriptions in full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names 
of the Purchasers, Special Notes on Certain Books, and a Very Full Index. 


By J. H. SLATER. 
VOLUME XXI. for 1907. 


7T “HE New Volume of Book PRICES CURRENT, forming the twenty-first of the series, contains a very full 
report of nearly sixty book sales held during the season 1906-1907. The season commenced early in 


October last year and closed, as is customary, with the last days of July. Special care has been taken 
that nothing of any real importance should be omitted, and the record of the ten months’ sales will be found to 
comprise everything worthy of being reported, irrespective altogether of the prices realised. Many of' these 
consist of a few shillings ; others run into hundreds, and in some cases thousands, of pounds, the lower priced 
books having been selected with reference to their importance and condition, and the position they hold in the 
market. The Index, subject and general, is now in one alphabet and has been compiled with the greatest care, 
cross references and entries of titles, when those are more commonly quoted than the names of the authors, 
being this year more numerous than before. 

*,* “ Book Prices Current” is published in Quarterly Parts for those who wish to receive early reports of the Sales. They 
are not sold separately, but must be subscribed for annually. 
‘** Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the greatest value.”—A theneum. 


AN INDEX TO THE SECOND TEN VOLUMES IS NOW IN PREPARATION, 
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THE pageant held at St. Albans, under the 
general direction of Mr. Jarman, was a most 
striking success. Taking one thing with 
another, it even surpassed—contrary to 
general expectations— those of Romsey, 
Oxford, and Bury St. Edmunds, upon which 
we commented last month. The site was 
simply admirable. It was in the meadows 
below the present town of St. Albans, founded 
in Saxon days, and within the Roman city of 
Verulam, part of whose walls (of second 
century date) formed a suitable and imme- 
diate background to a portion of the arera. 
The wide stretch of level sward immediately 
in front of the great stand was fringed with a 
fine girth of well-grown trees, whilst beyond 
them the broken ground fell away in various 
glades and undulating tracts, well adapted 
for the picturesque and more distant display 
of approaching processions, or the military 
manceuvres of different epochs. Four of the 
episodes actually took place on the very 
ground where they were represented, a fact 
which added much to their reality. 


+ ¢+ #¢ 
The opening episode, half a century before 
the Christian era, representing the attack of 
Julius Czesar on the stronghold of Cassi- 
velaunus, interrupting acontemplated human 
sacrifice at the hands of the Druids, was 
vividly portrayed, and so, too, was the later 
stirring incident of the attempt of Boadicea 
to rally the revolting Britons. The incidents 
relative to the martyrdom of St. Alban in 
303 did not appeal to us so much as those 
VOL, Ill. 


pertaining to the great East Anglian martyr 
at Bury St. Edmunds ; but there was nothing 
comparable to the brilliancy, dash, and 
horsemanship of the second Battle of St. 
Albans, between the Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians, in 1461, at any of the other pageants. 
The funeral procession of Queen Eleanor 
(1290) as it approached St. Albans and was 
met by the monks was a grand piece of 
ecclesiastical marshalling and impressive 
pageantry ; it left the Oxford funeral of Amy 
Robsart quite in the background. The part 
played by the men of St. Albans in the great 
national upheaval of 1381, and the mean 
actions of both King and Abbot were staged 
with striking effect. In short, there was not 
one of the eight episodes which did not leave 
a glowing trail of historic memories behind 
it, undisturbed by unworthy buffoonery. 


The weakest point, perhaps, of the St. 
Albans show was the Book of the Words 
and the accompanying lyrics. There was 
none of the occasional literary grace to be 
found that occurred in the books of its pre- 
decessors, and the words were often much 
altered by the performers. Nevertheless, 
the sentiments and general phrasing were 
correct, and true pageantry demands but 
little more. The greatest attention had 
been bestowed upon the costume, armour, 
and heraldry, and the most competent critic 
would have been puzzled to find aught amiss. 
Yet the ecclesiastical vesting lacked the great 
care bestowed upon it at Romsey and at 
Bury St. Edmunds. This was noticeable in 
certain details of the Eleanor procession. A 
rather bad blunder was the turning out of 
Benedictine monks, who ought to have been 
booted, in sandals, or barefoot, as though 
they were the Dominican Friars, whom they 
so heartily despised. The Book of the Words, 
in a descriptive list of the characters taking 
part in the Eleanor procession, particularizes : 
“Monks (Cistercian, Franciscan, etc.),” 
making the commonplace blunder of con- 
fusing friars with monks. In conclusion, 
however, we again repeat that the St. Albans 
display, on broad lines, surpassed all its 
fellows of 1907. 
2 


% ¢ 
The pageant at Liverpool on August 5, which 
formed part of the celebrations of the grant- 
2s 
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ing of the city’s charter, appears upon the 
whole to have been very successful. Mr. 
Herbert Southam, F.S.A., contributed a long 
and interesting description to the Border 
Counties Advertizer of August 7, in which he 
pointed out a large number of absurdities 
and inaccuracies in costumé, and sundry 
quite unnecessary anachronisms. But in 
concluding a very effective description, he 
wrote: “This pageant has been advertised 
as the finest. It certainly was very fine— 
full of effective blending of colour, and 
little except the curiosities of costume to 
mar it. Fine feathers certainly made fine 
birds of many, and it is to be hoped when 
the finery was doffed that historical facts 
remained for ever hard cut in the mind. 

“ As a very humble student and lover of 
historical costume, I regret that Lord Dillon, 
perhaps the greatest authority—at any rate, 
the greatest in the matter of armour—was 
not on the Costume Committee, together with 
such well-known experts as F. R. Benson, 
Dion Calthrop, and Henry Herbert. 

“‘T was too far away from the choir of over 
1,000 voices to hear the words of the songs, 
but with my small knowledge of music I am 
certain I am right in stating that it was far in 
advance of the ordinary chorus singing, even 
at well-known concerts. Anyone who missed 
seeing the Liverpool pageant has missed a 
treat. Warwick, to me, was far better in 
many ways; but, then, there was the back- 
ground of river and the Castle association. 
Yet I shall be quite satisfied if I see another 
pageant elsewhere as good. The Master of 
the Tableaux, Mr. R. W. Lomax, has earned 
the lasting gratitude of his fellow-townsmen ; 
and the whole of the officials, from the 
Chairman, Mr. F. J. Leslie, downwards, have 
evidently worked with a will to make the 
Liverpool pageant the unqualified success 
which it surely is.” 


In making the excavations for an electric 
cable in the St. Catherine’s district of Lincoln, 
near the Kesteven (South Lincoln) Police 
Station, a number of human skeletons of full 
size were come across at no great depth from 
the surface. St. Catherine’s Priory stood 
in this immediate neighbourhood, having 
been established in the twelfth century, and 
it is thought possible that the skeletons now 





brought to light may have been interred in 
the graveyard of the foundation. , 


+ ¢ 

To the Builder of August 3, 10 and 17, Mr. 
Francis Bond contributed the first three 
articles of what will certainly be an important 
and useful series on ‘‘ Medizeval Church- 
Planning in England,” illustrated by a large 
number of small plans, all drawn to the same 
scale. Mr. Bond does not propose to deal with 
parish churcties, but will collect and classify 
all the plans possible “of the cathedral and 
collegiate churches of the Secular Canons, the 
churches of the Benedictine, Cluniac, Cister- 
cian, and Carthusian monks, those of the 
Premonstratensian, Gilbertine, and Austin 
canons, and those of the Dominican, Fran- 
ciscan, Carmelite, and Austin friars.” 


+ 2 9? ' 

The ‘“Red-hills Exploration Committee,” 
which was appointed jointly by the Essex 
Archeological Society and the Essex Field 
Club, at the suggestion of Mr. Chalkley 
Gould, F.S.A., has issued an interim report 
for 1906. The curious deposits of red burnt 
clay, intermingled with fragments of rude 
pottery, to which the name of “ Red-hills” 
has been given, are found to the number of 
several hundreds along the coast of Essex, 
and vary in size from a few rods to several 
acres. Their origin has been long a matter 
of speculation. The number of theories 
advanced to account for their existence well 
shows the mystery surrounding them. By 
some they have been regarded as salt works; 
by others as cattle shelters, human habitations, 
potteries, or glass factories. 


The Committee began work in September 
last in the parish of Langenhoe, Dr. Laver 
having secured permission to examine some 
characteristic Red-hills existing there. Dig- 
ging was carried on for five weeks under the 
supervision of Mr. F. W. Reader. The 
Report says: ‘Of the three mounds which 
were examined systematically, the first proved 
the most interesting. It was, unlike most 
examples, quite complete, no portion of its 
soil having been removed for agricultural 
purposes. In shape it was roughly square, 
with a smaller square at the north-west corner. 
The whole was surrounded bya very distinct 
ditch, having a bank on its inner scarp, and 
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the whole of the surface within the bank was 
crossed by narrow stetches—a recognized 
sign of early cultivation. On cutting a section 
right across the mound from east to west, 
and digging holes and trenches at various 
other parts, the southern portion was found 
to consist of the usual red earth, but the 
northern part proved to be of ordinary marsh 
mud. In the red earth were found objects 
which seem to be common to all Red-hills— 
namely, many fragments of exceedingly rude 
red pottery, a few ‘wedges’ and ‘T-pieces’ 
of burnt red ware, and some portions of hard 
vitrified slag, together with some animal 
bones and a few small fragments of a dark- 
coloured domestic ware of early date. 


+ ¢ & 


“The second mound examined lay at a 
rather higher level—just on the line at which 
the marsh ceases and firm rising ground 
begins. The objects found in it differed 
somewhat from those found in the other 
mounds examined. In addition to the usual 
fragments of red pottery (described above), 
there were discovered in its lower strata 
exceptionally large quantities of slag, animal 
bones (including portions of red-deer antlers), 
and fragments of the dark domestic ware 
noticed above—the latter including the 
greater portion of a large and _ highly 
decorated bowl, which appears to be of the 
Late Celtic period. 

“‘ The third hill was of a slightly different 
type again, standing boldly above the level 
of the marsh, unlike the other two. Un- 
fortunately a large portion of its soil had 
been removed for agricultural purposes, but 
the fact that it had once been surrounded by 
a fosse or ditch was clearly obvious. The 
usual objects were found in it. 

“In addition to the systematic work done 
with pick and shovel in the examination of 
these three hills, other hills in their imme- 
diate vicinity were examined more cursorily. 
In these also numerous objects were found.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Careful measurements, sections, and levels 
were taken, which will be of value by and by 
for comparative purposes. “ Another very 
important department of your Committee’s 
work,”’ continues the Report, “was kindly 
undertaken by Mr. W. H. Dalton, F.G.S. 





This was the accurate mapping of the Red- 
hills—a class of work in which Mr. Dalton 
has had much experience, owing to his 
former connexion with the Geological 
Survey and his having compiled, some years 
ago, in conjunction with the late Mr. Henry 
Stopes, a rough map of Red-hills, which was 
published in the Zssex Naturalist (vol. i., 
p. 203). Mr. Dalton devoted some three 
weeks to the work of accurately mapping the 
sites of all the known Red-hills in the 
‘Langenhoe, Wigborough, and Mersea dis- 
trict. During the coming summer he hopes 
to deal similarly with those in the neighboux- 
hood of Tollesbury. It is hoped that other 
members of your Committee will undertake 
other districts. 

“‘ Your Committee is also much indebted 
to Colonel O. E. Ruck, who has gathered 
at the Public Record Office, the British 
Museum, and elsewhere, a number of old 
records tending to throw light on the origin 
of the Red-hills and other mounds of similar 
nature. These will undoubtedly prove of 
much value.” 

Further funds for the continuation of the 
work are much needed. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The third Egyptian exhibition—that of anti- 
quities discovered at Abydos, Upper Egypt, 
by Professor Garstang and Mr. E. Harold 
Jones during last winter, working for the 
Institute of Archzeology of the University of 
Liverpool—which was opened by the Duchess 
of Connaught on July 16 at Burlington House, 
and to which we could make but the briefest 
reference last month, was an interesting little 
collection. The objects were mostly small, 
and included some decidedly remarkable 
things. Among these were a bronze axe of a 
very strange shape and uncertain use; a 
finely modelled statuette (wooden) of a 
woman with a child, the woman being repre- 
sented as a dwarf with very short legs ; and 
some sixty mummied hawks, which were 
found in large pottery jars adjaceat to 
burials, Near the latter—perhaps with the 
idea of providing food in the shadow world 
for the hawks—-were found some curious 
boxes containing skeletons of shrew-mice, 
with representations of the mice carved on 
the lids. The exhibition also included many 
memorial stelz, with inscriptions of much 
252 
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significance in the history and decline of 
religious feeling; and a large number of 
koh] pots, of stone and alabaster, and other 
articles of the toilet—mirrors, razors, etc. 
Among some beautiful pottery objects were 
a fine blue-glazed hippopotamus, and a 
hedgehog with black quills inserted. 


e¢ &¢ 

In a letter to the Zimes of July 20, Mr. A. 
Moray Williams, of Bedales School, Peters- 
field, describes the results of the excavation 
of the Roman villa at the Stroud, near thaf 
town, which, he says, has reached the limit 
of its possibilities for the present season, the 
whole of the available part of the site having 
now been opened up. “Here one wing,” 
says Mr. Williams, .“‘of what will probably 
prove to be a large ‘courtyard’ house has 
been laid bare, containing ten living-rooms, 
approached from a wide corridor, which 
once was paved with a patterned mosaic. 
Some portions of this pavement still remain, 
but the greater part is lost. The rooms 
adjoining the corridor are large, those be- 
yond them, for the most part, small. Six 
of them have tessellated floors, and three 
were fitted with hypocausts, in one of which 
are six large unbroken box-tiles, three of them 
in situ. In another large room the channels 
of the hypocausts are very well preserved. 
From this block of rooms a wall flanking the 
courtyard and containing the well-defined 
sill of a small doorway has been traced for 
85 feet, ending in a square mass of masonry 
which probably marks one side of the main 
entrance gateway. Further excavation next 
season will therefore take place from this 
point, and should disclose the southern wing 
of the house, which may reasonably be 
expected to prove of a more pretentious 
character than the northern one which has 
been excavated. The whole of the founda- 
tions and floors are very close to the surface 
of the soil, and it is therefore remarkable 
that on a site which has been under systematic 
cultivation for so many years so much remains 
in place. The walls are well built of the 
green sandstone which abounds in this 
locality, and are in many cases strengthened 
with a course of tile. They are throughout 
laid more regularly than the flint walls of the 
villa at West Meon, excavated last year. 

““Several coins have turned up, all of the 
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late Empire, furnishing evidence that the 
house was occupied about A.D. 300- 350. 
Other finds have been fairly numerous, con- 
sisting for the most part of objects in metal 
and potsherds. From the latter it has been 
possible to restore a fine vase of New Forest 
ware standing a foot in height. Many glass 
fragments, too, have been found.” 

It may be added that funds are urgently 
needed to prevent a heavy loss falling upon 
the excavators. 


¢ ¢ ¢& 

During the latter part of July much progress 
was made with the excavations on the site of 
the Roman city of Corstopitum, near Cor- 
bridge, on the north bank of the Tyne. The 
defences include a large and formidable ditch, 
and the internal buildings can be traced with 
singular completeness, the walls in many 
places standing 6 feet high near the ditch. 
Traces of the great bridge over the Tyne, 
and of the Roman highway leading from the 
bridge through Corstopitum, remain to be 
followed up. A splendid example of a hypo- 
caust has been disclosed, many of the pillars 
standing to their original height. These are 
mainly formed of stone, with pottery bases. 
Another, of a later date, is in excellent pre- 
servation, and showing cup pillars. Unfor- 
tunately, the greater portion of the pottery 
is irreparably broken, but near the main 
hypocaust a rare specimen of a jug has been 
unearthed intact. A drain in excellent condi- 
tion has been discovered, and is of character- 
istic Roman work, alternately paved with 
stone and puddle-clay and flag-roofed. Some 
fine portions of plaster-faced walls are also 
to be seen. A trench has been dug from 
the brow of the hill towards the Roman 
bridge in order to find the original ground- 
level. Various pieces of glass and pottery 
have been unearthed, also Roman coins of 
the third and fourth centuries. There are 
many inscribed stones, one bearing the name 
of the Victorious Legion that occupied Corsto- 
pitum. : 

Facing the river, and commanding the 
bridge, there appears to have been a lofty 
tower or fort. The unearthed foundations 
rise to a height of 6 feet, built to the sloping 
level, and each tier of masonry recedes from 
the tower in buttress fashion, presenting a 
fine specimen of early workmanship. 
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The sculptured stones discovered include an 
altar base, and also one, in an excellent state 
of preservation, depicting a lion and a stag. 
The former appears to have sprung upon the 
weaker animal, and is shown as if about to 
grasp the stag’s neck with its fangs, the stag 
having collapsed, with the tongue protruding 
and eyes closing. It stands to a height of 
over 3 feet, and presumably formed part of 
an ornamental fountain, with water flowing 
from the mouth of the lion. 


A small historical loan exhibition—memorials 
of some notable women of Wessex—is to be 
held at Guildford in May, 1908. The idea 
is to make an interesting collection of small 
memorials of the noteworthy women who, 
from the earliest pages of our history, have 
been connected with that southern portion of 
Britain formerly comprised in the kingdom 
of Wessex, of which Winchester was the 
capital city. The Committee state that ‘‘ they 
wish to include souvenirs of women who 
have been noted for their virtues, their 
talents, the circumstances of their lives, such 
as founders of abbeys, colleges, and hospitals, 
Queens and the ladies of their Courts, the 
mothers and wives of great men, writers, 
teachers, musicians, painters, philanthropists, 
etc. 

“The exhibition to consist of small 
portraits, miniatures, seals, ornaments, auto- 
graphs, manuscripts, letters, etc., that are 
definitely connected with the history of the 
notable women. 

“ The subject is difficult, and the organizers 
of the exhibition are anxious to know, as soon 
as possible, what measure of support they can 
rely on, and they will cordially welcome any 
assistance in hunting up dates and other 
precise information for the biographical notes 
of the catalogue and for suggestions as to the 
names of women who should be included in 
their list, and for helping to discover what 
authentic portraits and other suitable small 
memorials are in existence which might be 
available for exhibition. 

“They will be very grateful if the 
possessors of such treasures will offer to 
lend them, mentioning the size and special 
point of interest ofeach. The Committee will 
take great care of all loans kindly entrusted 
to them, and they will be watched night and 





day by responsible persons, and insured 
against fire and burglary.” 

The honorary secretary of the Committee 
is Miss Mary Williams, 6 Sloane Gardens, 
London, S.W. 


Since we wrote last month that there was no 
hope of saving Crosby Hall, affairs have 
taken a fresh turn. Alderman Sir T. Vezey 
Strong has put forward a plan for preserving 
the Hall by effecting an exchange of sites 
with the bank which purchased Crosby Hall, 
closing up the existing street into Great St. 
Helens, and making a new and wider street 
a few yards distant. It seers a satisfactory 
and simple solution of the problem, but at 
the time of going to press we have not heard 
anything definite as to the carrying out of the 
plan. 


Whatever is done, it is certain that a very 
considerable sum of money will be required. 
It is hoped that the City Guilds will co- 
operate in the work. Meanwhile all archzo- 
logists will be grateful to the King for the 
letter which His Majesty has caused to be 
written to the Clerk of the London County 
Council. The letter is as follows : 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
August 6, 1907. 
“DeaR Mr. GOMME, 

‘*The King has been informed that 
there appears to be some chance of Crosby 
Hall, a building of great historic interest, 
being pulled down. His Majesty has seen 
the report presented to the London County 
Council on the subject, and commands me to 
inquire whether this report has met with a 
favourable response, and to express his hope 
that means may be found to preserve such 
an interesting relic of old London. 

* Believe me, 
“Yours very truly, 
“ (Signed) KNOLLys.” 


The old foundations of a south side-chapel 
to the ancient parish church of Ovingdean, 
hidden away among the Sussex Downs, 
having recently been uncovered, the chapel 
has been rebuilt ; and during the rebuilding 
an interesting discovery, says the Sussex Daily 
News, has been made. ‘The remains (a 
few stones only being apparent) of a low side- 
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window—one notable feature in this church 
—existed. The careful removal of some 
flintwork and plaster now unexpectedly 
reveals the almost unspoilt splayed window 
opening complete with all the stonework 
intact, even the limewash on the sides being 
fresh and untouched, and traces of ironwork 
still in position. Fragments of a rude stone 
piscina have also been found. It has been 
suggested that the relics of St. Wulfran, to 
whom the church is dedicated, who was 
Bishop of Abbeville, across the Channel, may 
have been kepthere. This is not improbable, 
for there seems little doubt that this old 
parish church, although now ‘dreaming 
among the hills,’ was once of importance, 
and may have been a place of consequence 
on the way from the coast to the great 
priory at Lewes.” 
te 


An interesting discovery was made on 
August 8 on the Sandhill, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, of a stone and iron ring used in former 
years when bull-baiting was a favourite pas- 
time. Whilst workmen were repairing the 
thoroughfare, they came upon the ‘stone 
nearly opposite the main entrance of the 
Exchange. It is about 2 feet in diameter 
and 6 inches in depth. On the top of the 
stone there are three pieces of iron, to one 
of which is attached a ring made of the 
same material, very much worn. By instruc- 
tions from the Corporation authorities, the 
stone will be carefully covered over again with 
earth, and probably a mark will be made on 
the spot to indicate in future where it lies. 


It is reported in an Irish newspaper that six 
gold fibulz, four perforated gold balls, and 
two battle-axes were recently found near 
Macroom, County Cork. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The Dorset Antiquarian Field Club has de- 
cided to join with the British Archzological 
Association, who recently visited the historic 
spots in South Dorset, in opening out certain 
sections of the Roman amphitheatre at 
Dorchester and at Poundbury, an ancient 
encampment near the town, in order to 
ascertain more correctly, if possible, the real 
nature of these interesting earthworks. A 
joint committee of the two bodies is to be 
furmed to supervise the spade-work, and as 


a guarantee to the public that it will be done 
in a scientific manner by responsible persons. 


+ + ¢ 
Mr. G. H. Engleheart, F.S.A., local secre- 
tary for Wilts of the Society of Antiquaries, 
in a letter to the Morning Post of July 31, 
says : 

“On July 25, 1906, a labourer digging 
for flint in Grovely Wood, South Wilts, un- 
earthed a small vessel containing 300 Roman 
silver coins and seyeral silver rings. The coins 
were in brilliant condition, and represented 
twelve reigns, over the period 337-408 A.D. 
The find is fully described by Mr. G. F. 
Hill in the Wumismatic Chronicle, fourth 
series, vol. vi. Information was at once 
given, and the entire hoard—except one 
coin which was lost by the labourer—sent to 
the Treasury by the landowner, the Earl of 
Pembroke. As is customary, the objects 
were submitted to the British Museum 
authorities, who retained the rings and thirty- 
six of the rarer coins for the national col- 
lection. The actual finder was suitably 
rewarded. 

““On February 8 last Lord Pembroke 
wrote to the Treasury requesting that the 
remainder of the coins should be returned 
to him for the collection at Wilton House or 
for the Salisbury Museum. On April 5 he 
was informed that the coins would not be 
returned, but that he would be ‘permitted ’ 
to purchase them all or in part at a total 
valuation of £71. Lord Pembroke took no 
notice of this remarkable proposal, but to a 
further communication from the Coin De- 
partment of the British Museum he replied 
by his agent that he declined to buy what 
ought to be his, and deprecated the action 
of the Treasury. On July 4 last, by order 
of the Treasury, all the coins, broken up 
into small lots, were sold by auction in 
London. 

“ Hoards of silver coins of this particular 
period are rare and of extreme interest, as 
having scarcely been found outside the 
British Isles and a limited area in the West 
of England. This hoard, if preserved intact, 
except for the few pieces taken by the 
British Museum, either in Wilton House, 
the treasures of which are always accessible 
to the public by Lord Pembroke’s courtesy, 
or in the well-ordered Salisbury Museum, 
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would have had a permanent historical and 
educational value. It is now irretrievably 
scattered and destroyed. Those who appre- 
ciate the significance and importance of such 
antiquities, inasmuch as they build up the 
history of our country, will in future have 
very scrupulous consciences before they sur- 
render their finds into the barbarous hands 
of His Majesty’s Treasury.” 

There is much force in what Mr. Engle- 
heart says. It would appear as if the law of 
treasure trove stands in serious need of 
amendment. 

¥ 


An ancient cup is stated to have been dis- 
covered under somewhat curious circum- 
stances at Glastonbury, and a silly story has 
been going the round of the papers claiming 
or hinting or suggesting that this cup—which 
appears to be old Venetian ware—is the 
veritable “ Holy Grail” ! 


&¢ &¢ ¢ 

Mr. Henry Carr, R.N.R., contributes to the 
Portishead Parish Magazine for August— 
Portishead is near Bristol—an interesting 
note on the home of a local working man in 
the eighteenth century. Among some parish 
papers was found the following particulars of 
the goods distrained in the dwelling-house 
of John Simonds, for the rent thereof, as 
follows : 

‘““Two tables, two benches, two stools, 
ffour twigg bottom chairs, two small rush 
bottom chairs, one wooden cradle, pillow, 
bolster and case; blanket and coverlid, 
three Testaments, one bellows, two baskets, 
eight earthen plates, one ditto large, three 
white earthen comon basins, three brown 
cups, one butter dish, two tea potts, one tea 
dish and two sawsors, one sugar dish, one 
iron candlestick, one salt box, three pot 
crooks, one dow tub, one small iron pott, 
one ffrying pan, one pail, one ffirkin, one 
beer horse, twelve wooden trenchers, two 
pint glass bottles, a brass skimmer, a cloath 
brush, a looking glass, three earthen pans, 
two beddsteads, two old ffeather or fflock 
beds, two sheets, one blanket, two ruggs, two 
bolsters, one pillow and pillow case, two 
straw matts and cords, two small chests and 
two boxes, two hatchets, one bill hook, a 
sithe and spade, one ironing box, one peak, 
another beer horse, two small tubbs, two 





other ffirkins, another sithe and snead, some 
old staves, hooped can, ash box, a tongs and 
poker, with an old spead without a handle. 

‘**John Simonds: Take notice the above 
mentioned goods are distrained ffor ffive and 
fforty shillings, being three quarters of a 
year’s rent due my father the first day of 
January last for the tenement you rent of 
him, and if the same are not replivined, or 
the said rent charges paid in ffive days next 
ensuing the date hereof, they will be disposed 
of according to law. 

“Witness my hand this seventh day of 
January, One thousand seven hundred and 
ffifty-three —GzorGE PoMPHREY, Junior.” 


“ How the notice came to be among the 
church records,” adds Mr. Carr, “can only 
be explained by the probability of George 
Pomphrey having taken it to the Rectory to 
have his signature witnessed ; or it may have 
been that Simonds in his trouble took the 
notice to the Rector, Mr. Debat, who very 
likely had the matter arranged.” Be this as 
it may, it is well that the document has been 
preserved, as it gives interesting evidence of 
how a working man’s home was furnished a 
century and a half ago. 


During the recent restoration of Doddington 
Church, Kent, some interesting frescoes were 
discovered. On the removal of the plaster 
from the north chancel wall, some four or 
five stones, which looked like quoins, were 
seen. ‘It was thought,” says the Kentish 
Express of August 3, “that probably a 
window had been there, and it was decided 
to carefully remove the rubble-work. It 
soon became apparent that a fine thirteenth- 
century lancet, of which the splays and the 
inner plaster arch alone remained, had been 
partly destroyed and blocked up some 
hundreds of years ago. The plaster, which 
was profusely decorated with six-point stars 
and roses, was in excellent preservation. But 
the great feature was a noble figure of a 
monk, nearly 7 feet high, on the eastern splay. 
He stood in the act of giving the Benedic- 
tion. The face, dignified and. spiritual, 
looked down on the congregation, while 
both the hands, in great part defaced, were 
apparently uplifted. The colouring through- 
out was red and well preserved. Underneath 
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the feet were what looked like vipers, of 
which six were traceable. The fresco has 
been seen by several archzologists, and the 
opinion of one is that these represent the 
seven deadly sins which the monk is trampling 
under foot. Another authority believes it to 
be a picture of St. Francis of Assisi, and 
that those strange marks represent the blood 
flowing from the ‘stigmata’ in his feet. 
Over his head is part of the robe and wing of 
an angel. On the opposite splay is some fine 
scroll-work. The general opinion seems to 
be that the fresco was painted about a.p. 1280. 
On the splay of the further lancet traces of 
another fresco have been found. It ap- 
parently represents the Annunciation. The 
Blessed Virgin is robed in red and seated. 
Her eyes are turned upward, and she carries 
in her right hand a lily. The figure is life- 
size, and the arrangement of her hair that of 
the ladies of the thirteenth century. It is 
interesting to note that these frescoes were 
both on the eastern splays of their respective 
windows, where they could be seen of the 
congregation, while the opposite splays have 
the simplest decoration. During the restora- 
tion of this most interesting church every 
care has been taken to preserve these and 
other cherished memorials of the past.” 


In the Zimes of July 19 a correspondent 
writes: ‘The recent telegrams from New 
York intimating the discovery in Texas of a 
great buried city cannot fail to be of deep 
interest to all for whom the history of the 
American Continent does not begin in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. The 
traditions of those civilized races who peopled 
the tableland of Anahuac or Mexico all point 
to a northern origin, and the birthplace of 
the Aztec tribe, Aztlau, was, according to 
their legends, situated many days’ journey to 
the north of Mexico. It is unlikely, however, 
that the city now under excavation was the 
original dwelling-place of the Aztecs, who at 
the time of their conquest over the peoples 
of Mexico were a warlike tribe whose civiliza- 
tion was doubtful, and only sprang from 
intercourse with the more cultured races they 
supplanted in the Mexican plateau. The 


probability is that in this Texan Pompeii we 
have another illustration of the cyclopean 
remains of a civilization akin to, if not 





identical with, that of Palenque and those 
other prehistoric cities, the presence of which 
in Yucatan and the Darien Isthmus has led 
archzeologists to the belief that ages prior to 
the Aztec and Tlascalan civilizations there 
existed in these regions a civilization of 
which these were but the last remaining 
representatives. The discovery of such a 
city in Texas by no means strengthens the 
hypothesis held by some American archzolo- 
gists of the Asiatic origin of American 
civilization, as the progressive remains of 
such immigrants might be expected to have 
been found further westwards. The com- 
parative proximity of these ruins to the 
famous mounds or earthworks which have 
been the despair of American archeologists 
is most significant, and there can be little 
doubt that we are on the eve of some dis- 
covery which will partially or wholly explain 
the long-buried mystery of the indigenous 
civilization of America.” 


+ ¢ & 

The Town Council of Edinburgh has ac- 
cepted from the Earl of Rosebery, as a gift 
to the Corporation, the historic mansion in 
the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, known as Lady 
Stair’s House. The mansion was bought by 
Lord Rosebery some years ago, and he has 
now offered it to the city for the purposes 
of a municipal museum, the present museum 
being quite inadequate. 

The offer was accepted by the Town 
Council with expressions of great gratifica- 
tion. His Lordship’s letter read : 

“T have always intended to offer Lady 
Stair’s House to the City of Edinburgh, and 
I have so disposed of it in my will. But as 
I think it may be made immediately available 
for the purposes of your municipal museum, 
I am anxious to place it at once at the 
disposal and in the ownership of the Town 
Council. Should they do me the honour to 
accept it, the gift will be a very inadequate 
mark of the loyal affection and gratitude 
I have for Edinburgh.” 


Much progress has been made and many 
important facts revealed, says the Glasgow 
Herald of August 12, during the last six 
months relating to the various occupations 
at Newstead. Fresh light has been thrown 
on these matters by the exposure of the 
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Baths—buildings of great dimensions—where 
indications of different occupations are very 
apparent. Connected with this set of build- 
ings is a well, which last week was explored, 
and the following articles found :—A Pom- 
peian bronze vase with finely engraved orna- 
mentation, andachased handle with a terminal 
female head with eyes inset of silver; three 
smaller bronze vases of various shapes ; one 
piece of playing dice of bone; two Roman 
swords; and a beautiful bronze mask of Greek 
type which had been originally gilded. Inter- 
spersed with most of these finds are the bones 
of horses and oxen. The foundations of the 
buildings are highly interesting—the floors 
and the different elevations of each occupa- 
tion, their material and composition. The 
buildings are open for inspection. 


¢ ¢ #¢ 


At a meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
held at King’s College on July 29, Professor 
Naville gave an address on the eleventh 
Dynasty Temple, recently discovered at Deir- 
el-Bahari. He remarked that one of the 
great annoyances of Egyptian explorers was 
to find the name of Rameses II. on many of 
the antiquities, some of which must have 
existed a thousand years before he was born. 
He apparently had always busied himself 
by having his name put on everything he 
possibly could, when it had no right and no 
business there. 


¢+ ¢ ¢ 


Country Life of August 3 reproduces a photo- 
graph of the monument to the centurion of the 
XXth Legion, Marcus Favonius Facilis, now 
in Colchester Museum. Mr. A. G. Wright, 
the curator, in an accompanying note, says : 
‘It was found on the site of the principal 
Roman cemetery in Colchester broken in 
half, the upper portion lying face downwards 
in front of the lower, and it is probably owing 
to this accident that the figure, which is in 
high relief, has been so well preserved. The 
height of the entire monument is 6 feet, and 
the width about 2 feet 6 inches, the figure of 
the centurion, which stands in a canopied 
niche, being 3 feet 7 inches in height. Baron 
Hubner, the celebrated epigraphist, con- 
sidered the inscription to be of the time of 
Vespasian (69 to 79 A.D.). It is beautifully 
and boldly cut, and reads in extended form : 
VOL. IIL. 





M(arcus) . FAVON(ius) . M(arcus) . Filius) 
POLilia) . 

FACILIS . > . LEG(io) . XX . VERECVNDVS. 
ET. NOVICIVS. 

LIB(erti). POSVERVNT . H(ic) . S(itus) . E(st). 


(Marcus Favonius Facilis, the son of Marcus, of 
the Pollian tribe, a Centurion of the XXth Legion. 
Verecundus and Novicius, his freedmen, erected this. 
He lies here.) 


‘Close to the foot of the monument was 
found a cylindrical leaden cist or ossuarium, 
containing cremated remains, a small glass 
bottle, and an earthen cup of exceedingly 
thin and well-turned grey ware. There can 
be little doubt that these are the remains of 
the centurion, and the accompanying vessels 
once contained the viaticum or food for his 
journey to the nether world. Clad in the 
uniform of his rank, and carrying the emblem 
of his office—the vitis or vine twig, for it was 
his duty to chastise all unruly soldiers—he 
stands looking down at us with the easy 
serenity of one accustomed not only to 
command, but to obey. In the museum at 
York is a beautifully sculptured stone coffin, 
inscribed to the memory of Julia Fortunata, 
the faithful wife of M. Verecundus Diogenes. 
One interesting feature of the monument 
illustrated is hidden from the public gaze, 
and we had almost overlooked it. On the 
back are cut letters ‘T. V. L.,’ probably 
the initials of the sculptor or mason.” 


+ + &¢ 
Mr. R. W. Greensmith, writing to the Derby 
Express of August 8, with reference to a 
“quaintly carved crucifix”’ mentioned in a 
previous issue as being in private possession, 
says: ‘‘May I say there is also another 
quaintly carved crucifix attached to the 
central panel of the High Altar of St. 
Michael’s, Derby. But as the altar is (except 
on Good Fridays) invariably covered with its 
silk frontals, the crucifix is very rarely seen ; 
indeed, its presence there is known to very 
few. During the time I was chief sacristan 
and server—now some twenty-five years ago— 
a fine new oak altar was built, and a lady of 
the congregation offered me the old crucifix 
I speak of, which I accepted for affixing 
to its present position. This crucifix, too, is 
probably several hundred years old, the lady 
having purchased it in some village in the 
Peak district from an old ——— Anti- 
quarians and archzologists may be able to 
2T 
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THE HARPOON IN NEOLITHIC TIMES. 





fix approximately its age. I feel sure my 


The method of use is shown in the photo- 


old vicar, the Rev. H. R. Rolfe, would kindly graph; a wooden shaft pointed at the end 


show it to any antiquary.” 


GS 


Che Harpoon in Meolithic 
Times. 


By ARTHUR E. RELPH, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
pe 


wea HERE is a class of neolithic imple- 
| ments the use of which has always 
been obscure; they are usually 
known as “single-barbed arrow- 
heads,” and are described and figured as 
such by Sir John Evans in his Stone Jmple- 
ments of Britain. 

I suggest that these implements are really 
harpoon barbs, and think the accompanying 
photograph illustrates their probable use. 

On examining a considerable number of 
these implements, it struck me that although, 
no doubt, some did present a close resem- 
blance in form to half a barbed arrowhead, 
yet the nature of the working on them was 
against this view. 

The prehistoric hunter usually chose a 
flake, having one edge thicker than the other ; 
he carefully chipped out the barb on the 
thicker edge, carrying the chipping along the 
same edge towards both extremities, forming 
what, if the implement were an arrowhead, 
would be the point and stem respectively, 
but which are really the extremities of the 
implement, which, when bound over with 
ligatures, retain it in the harpoon shaft. 

In some specimens the chipping is entirely 
confined to the barb point, the extremities 
being left unworked. This is more usually 
the case when the flake used has been 
uniformly thin. 

The thin edge of these implements is 
usually entirely unworked, as it was intended 
to be buried in the shaft, consequently any 
time expended on it would have been wasted. 

When these barbs were inserted into the 
harpoon, as figured in the photograph, it is 
obvious that the greatest strain in use would 
be on the lower end, and this is the part 
most usually found broken, the point of the 
barb being rarely damaged. 





was either hardened in the fire, or, more 
probably, had a flint arrowhead attached. 
Slots were then cut in the sides, and the thin 
edge of the implement inserted to a sufficient 
depth for the two extremities to becovered ; wet 


i 





animal ligatures would then be bound round 
the shaft over these extremities, and when 
the ligatures had contracted, the barb would 
be so firmly fixed that any strain that could 
remove it was almost certain to break one, or 
both, of its extremities. 

We know that Paleolithic man of the 
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Cave period used barbed harpoons made of 
bone, as these have been found in several 
cases in Britain and on the Continent ; and I 
consider it equally certain that in these so- 
called “ single-barbed arrowheads ”’ we have 
the proof that Neolithic man used this 
weapon also. 





Some Ropalist Ladies of the 
Catoline Age. 


By W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH. 
— 
(Concluded from p. 295.) 


III, 


@F ladies who took an active part in 
| the Civil War, few are more in- 
teresting than Katherine, Lady 
Aubigny. Clarendon, talking of 
her concern in the affairs of Charles I., 
says: ‘‘ This lady was a woman of a very 
great wit, and most trusted and conversant 
in those intrigues which at that time 
could be best managed and carried on 
by ladies, who with less jealousy could be 
seen in all companies... .”* A daughter 
of the Earl of Suffolk, Katherine Howard 
was married in 1638 to George Stuart, 
ninth Seigneur d’Aubigny. Four years 
after their marriage Stuart, who was an 
ardent Royalist, was killed at Edgehill. 
Writing to Archbishop Laud concerning her 
loss, Lady Aubigny expresses her deep grief 
on the death of her husband, but says that 
she has great consolation in the thought that 
“my Lord died in an honourable and just 
action.” + She soon showed further devo- 
tion to the royal cause, and in 1643 she was 
implicated in the plot which was designed by 
Edmund Waller, and of which the object 
was to seize London for the King. On this 
occasion Lady Aubigny took from Oxford 
to London Charles’s commission of array, 
directed to some citizens of London who 
were well affected to their Sovereign. The 
document was hidden in the lady’s curls, a 





* History of the Rebellion, v. 21 (Oxford, 1849). 
¢ Some Account of the Stuarts of Aubigny, by 
Lady Cust, p. 106 (privately printed). 
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fact which prompted the Puritan divines to 
preach on the iniquity of such ornament, 
taking the story of Absalom as their Scriptural 
authority!* Though Lady Aubigny was 
imprisoned for her share in Waller’s plot, her 
loyalty remained unshaken. On the cessa- 
tion of the Civil War she was married to 
Lord Newburgh,t and shortly after this 
second marriage she made an abortive 
attempt to rescue her Sovereign from his 
enemies. In 1648 the King, who had been 
for some time confined at Hurst Castle, was 
told that he was to be removed to Windsor. 
Lady Newburgh . sent word to Charles, 
telling him that on his journey he should 
contrive to lame the horse he was riding, and 
should at the same time express a wish to 
visit Lord Newburgh’s house of Bagshot. 
She promised to supply him with a fresh 
horse, which she guaranteed would be one 
of the fleetest in England ; and it was her 
design that Charles should delay his de- 
parture from Bagshot to a late hour, and 
then in the dusk of the evening escape on 
his fresh mount. Accordingly, as the royal 
prisoner drew near to Bagshot, he began to 
make complaints of the horse he was riding, 
and at the same time expressed a wish to visit 
Lady Newburgh. The request was granted ; 
the King rode to Bagshot; and on his 
arrival there found that the steed in which 
he had trusted for salvation had met with an 
accident on the previous day. { 

Though Lady Aubigny failed in her efforts 
on behalf of Charles, there were some ladies 
whose services proved of real value to the 
King. In 1644 the house of Lydney, 
in Gloucestershire, belonging to Sir John 
Winter, was besieged by a party of Round- 
heads, acting under the orders of Sir Edward 
Massey. Winter himself was absent, but his 
house was successfully defended by his wife, 
Lady Mary. When called on to surrender 
she told the besiegers that, owing to her 
husband’s “unalterable allegiance to his 
King and Sovereign,” she was determined, 
“by God’s assistance,” to defend Lydney, 


* Memoirs of Prince Rupert, by Eliot Warburton, 
ii. 199, 200 (London, 1849). 

¢ I cannot give the exact date of Lady Aubigny’s 
second marriage. Clazendon (vol. iv., p. 525) says 
that ‘‘after the war was ended she had, with the 
King’s approbation, married the Lord Newburgh.” 

t Warburton, iii. 397. 
2T 2 
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“all extremities notwithstanding.” * Another 
lady who bravely held her house against the 
Parliament forces was Blanche, Baroness 
Arundell of Wardour, who, it is interesting 
to recall, was an aunt of Sir John Winter.t 
In May, 1643, during the absence of Lord 
Arundell at Oxford, Sir Edward Hungerford, 
with an army of 1,300 men, presented him- 
self before Wardour Castle in Wiltshire, and 
demanded admittance that he might search 
for malignants. Lady Arundell was sixty 
years of age, yet she determined not to yield 
up her house. She told Hungerford that 
she had a command from her husband to 
hold Wardour Castle, which command she 
intended to obey. The Roundheads, bring- 
ing cannon within musket-shot of the walls, 
and springing two mines, besieged the house 
for six days. During this time the lady with 
her followers, amounting to about fifty 
servants, of whom only half were fighting 
men, defended their stronghold. At length, 
their powers of resistance being exhausted, 
the castle was surrendered on capitulation. 
The terms, however, were only observed as 
far as regarded the lives of the besieged, and 
by a breach of faith Lady Arundell was im- 
prisoned at Shaftesbury.{ 

But the most notable of those ladies who 
took an active part in the Civil War was the 
Countess of Derby, who, as Lady Peveril 
says of her in Peveril of the Peak, bore ‘the 
character of a soldier, and seemed a man 
when so many men proved women.” A 
daughter of Claude, Duc de la Trémoille, 
she was married in 1626 to James Stanley, 
seventh Earl of Derby. She was related to 
Prince Rupert; she was a friend of his 
mother ; and she admired the Prince himself 
intensely. Writing to him on his arrival in 
England in 1641, she says: “Il n’y a 
personne qui ait eu plus de joie de votre 
arrivée en ce pays que moi... .”’§ 

In February, 1644, Lathom House, in 
Lancashire, the seat of the Earl of Derby, 
was besieged by a party of Roundheads, 


* A Compleat History of the Life and Raigne of 
King Charles from. his Cradle to his Grave, by 
W. Sanderson, p. 705 (London, folio, 1658). 

+ She was a daughter of Edward Somerset, fourth 
Earl of Worcester, and her sister Anne married Sir 
John Winter’s father. 

¢{ Warburton, ii, 215, 216. 

§ Zbid., i. 364. 
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commanded by Colonels Moor and Rigby. 
Derby himself was with Prince Rupert at 
the time, but his wife determined to hold 
Lathom, and she succeeded in withstanding 
the assailants for three months. ‘There is a 
contemporary account of the siege, written 
by Captain Halsall, who was one of the 
Countess of Derby’s garrison, and was 
wounded during the assault.* The writer tells 
how, when the Countess was first summoned 
to surrender (February 28), she said that, 
as the matter “so nearly concerned her 
Sovereign,” she must have a week in which 
to consider it; and he adds: “ Not that her 
ladyship was unfixed in her own thoughts, 
but endeavoured to gain time by demurs 
and protractions of the business.” By re- 


* peated parleys the Countess succeeded in 


making the Roundheads postpone their 
assault, and it was not till March 12 that the 
first shot was fired against Lathom. The 
besieged fought bravely, and made many 
sallies ; but that they were hard pressed in a 
fortnight’s time is obvious, for the Countess, 
writing to Prince Rupert on April 1, says: 
‘I know not what I say; but have pity on 
my husband, my children, and me, who are 
ruined for ever, unless God and your High- 
ness have pity on us.” Halsall relates 
that, in the course of an attack on April 23, 
‘Two of the. bullets entered her ladyship’s 
chamber. ...” The Countess, however, 
remained undaunted, declaring “that she 
would keep the house while there was a 
single building to cover her head.” On 
April 25 Colonel Rigby once more sum- 
moned the besieged to surrender. The 
Countess tore up the summons before the 
eyes of the messenger, and said: ‘“ When 
our strength and provision is spent, we shall 
find a more merciful fire than Rigby’s, and 
then, if the providence of God prevent it 
not, my goods and house shall burn in his 
sight, and myself, children, and soldiers will 
seal our loyalty in the same flame.” This 
speech by the Countess was loudly applauded 
by her garrison, who shouted : “ We will die 
for his Majesty and your honour. God save 
the King!” On May 23, the besieged 


* Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, by 
his widow Lucy, p. 491 e¢ seg. (Bohn’s edition). 

+ The Stanley Papers (Chetham Society), part iii., 
vol. i., p. Ixxxvi. 
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learned that Prince Rupert was in Cheshire, 

marching to their relief. The Prince 
stormed the town of Stockport on the 25th, 
and his success forced the Roundheads to 
raise the siege of Lathom and retire to 
Bolton. Rupert followed them there and 
sacked the town. Amongst other prizes, he 
took twenty-two standards, which he pre- 
sented to the Countess of Derby in token of 
his admiration for her defence of Lathom 
House.* 

Rupert was not alone in recognizing the 
lady’s services to the royal cause. That the 
Roundheads realized the value of these is 
certain, for one of their journals observed 
that “‘three women had ruined this king- 
dom : Eve, the Queen, and the Countess of 
Derby.” + Her bravery was keenly appre- 
ciated by her own party. On March 23, 
1644, a letter, signed by eleven notable 
Royalists at Chester, was addressed to Prince 
Rupert: “We have,” they write, ‘‘ thought 
it worthy your Highness’ knowledge and this 
express, to inform you, that since your High- 
ness’ departure from these parts, the house 
of Lathom (wherein your very heroic kins- 
woman, the Countess of Derby, is) hath. . . 
been very straitly besieged, . . . yet so 
defended by her admirable courage, as from 
the house there hath been killed divers of 
the assailants, some prisoners taken, and 
many arms.’”’ They point out that the 
gallant conduct of the Countess has “ diverted 
a strong party of the Lancashire forces from 
joining with those who would endeavour to 
interrupt your Highness’ march and retreat,” 
and continue: “ We are therefore all bold 
(with an humble representation) to become 
suitors to your Highness for your princely 
consideration of the noble lady’s seasonable 
and speedy relief, in which (besides her 
particular) we conceive the infinite good of 
all these northern parts will be most con- 
cerned, and his Majesty’s service very much 
advanced.” { It is pleasing to find that 
King Charles himself was conscious of the 
worth of the Countess of Derby’s services. 
The Earl of Bristol, some time Secretary of 
State, writing to Prince Rupert on March 8, 


* Rupert, Prince Palatine, by Eva Scott, p. 144 
(London, 1899). 
¢ Warburton, ii. 429. 
t Lbid., i. 363, 364. 





1644, mentions that Lathom is besieged, and 
says that “his Majesty is so sensible of the 
gallantry”’ of the Countess that he (the 
King) would like Rupert to go to her aid. 
Bristol adds: “At least, if your Highness 
be not able to afford her succour without 
prejudice to the main, which it is supposed 
you can hardly do at this time, unless a 
small party will suffice, your Highness is 
desired, at least, to express unto her both his 
Majesty’s and your own sense of her bravery, 
and to encourage her to continue her resolute 
defence, upon assurance that you will take 
care of her relief as soon as possibly his 
Majesty’s most important affairs can any wise 
permit it... .”* 

The story of Jane Lane’s devotion to her 
King is so well known that it were super- 
fluous to say anything concerning it here. 
But, having noted that Charles I. was 
grateful for services done by a lady, it is well 
to see to what extent Charles II. followed 
the example set by his father. On parting 
with Jane Lane after his flight from Worcester, 
Charles presented the lady with his watch. 
This relic is now in the possession of Mr. 
Alfred S. Merry. It is of crystal, with an 
engraved silver face, and is contained in a 
leather silver-studded case, On the face 
roses and leaves are represented, and on the 
back is engraved, “Henry Granda at ye 
Exchange Fecit.”” + When it became known 
that the King had escaped from England, 
Colonel John Lane at once took his sister 
Jane to the Continent. Arrived in France, 
they set out for Paris, having sent a courier 
in advance to apprise Charles of their ap- 
proach. Charles hastened to meet them, 
accompanied by Henrietta Maria and the 
Dukes of York and Gloucester, Kissing 
Jane Lane on the cheek, he called her his 
“life,” and bade her welcome to Paris. 
Three letters from Charles to her, written 
during the interregnum, are extant. Two 
are subscribed ‘‘ your most affectionate 
friend,” and one “your most assured and 
constant friend.” At the Restoration a 
pension of £1,000 was granted to Jane 
Lane, and Charles himself gave her several 


* Warburton, ii. 384. 
+ For a full and interesting account of Jane Lane 
relics, see After Worcester Fight, by Allan Fea, 
p- xix e¢ seg. (London, 1904). 
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presents. ‘Ons of these was a portrait of 
himself, which the King caused to be 
painted expressly that he might give it to the 
lady to whom he owed so much. Another 
was a Clock, of which the works are still in 
existence. Charles also gave Jane Lane a 
gold watch, which he requested might 
descend as an heirloom to every eldest 
daughter of the Lane family. This relic 
passed by intermarriage into the family of 
Lucy of Charlecote. Some years ago it was 
stolen by burglars, and it is supposed to have 
been melted down.* 
One of the greatest of contemporary poets 

has said that 

We are the puppets of a shadow-play, 

We dream the plot is woven of our hearts, 

Passionately we play the self-same parts 

Our fathers have played passionately yesterday, 

And our sons play to-morrow. 
To a great extent he is right: in many 
respects England is the same to-day as in 
the Caroline Age, and men and women are 
actuated now by the same motives and 
passions as influenced them in the time of 
the Civil War. Yet it is certain that that 
blind loyalty which distinguished so many 
ladies in the seventeenth century is as much 
a thing of the past as are the lace ruffles and 
slashed doublets of the Cavaliers. ‘* Some- 
what fantastical.” Perhaps those words 
which Lamb applied to his heroine form the 
best critique of this bygone passion. Fan- 
tastical or not, the loyalty of those ladies is 
good to look back upon, and its memory 
must always stir the hearts of all who “love 
everything that’s old: old friends, old times, 
old manners, old books, old wine.” 


~~ 


Che Combs of Aldworth Church, 
Berkshire. 


By Ernest W. DoRMER. 
eile 

Fare }HERE is an old-world village pitched 
tel high upon the back of the Berk- 
wu shire Downs called Aldworth, and 
~ Whether you go there for glorious 
views, for specimens of the quaint orchis, for 
glimpses of ancient half-timbered cottages 


* Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. Jane Lane. 
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THE TOMBS OF ALDWORTH CHURCH, BERKSHIRE. 


clothed in crimson weather tiling, for a sight 
of one of the oldest yew-trees in England, 
or for its ancient church and tombs—what- 
ever you go for is immaterial—you are con- 
scious of an all-pervading sense of satisfaction 
when you have completed your visit. 

Within Aldworth Church are nine recum- 
bent effigies in stone—monuments of a once 
mighty family in English history—the De la 
Beches. The tombs comprise four knights 
in armour; one unarmed knight and one 
female, which are all placed in recesses in 
the north and south walls under richly 
foliated ogee-arched canopies ; one knight on 
a plain altar-tomb in the centre of the 
church ; and another knight and lady upon 
a double tomb in the centre towards the 
east. There was originally another on the 
outside of the church, but this has dis- 
appeared, and the aperture has been built in. 

The tombs had in the course of centuries 
become objects of veneration, and suffered 
considerably through the fanaticism of the 
people during the Civil War. Many of the 
effigies are hacked and smashed, and in one 
or two cases the heads, arms, and legs are 
shamefully mutilated. The peasant folk for 
generations regarded them as effigies of a 
family of giants who lived in those parts in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. As 
a matter of fact, only three of them exceed 
the stature of an ordinary well-built man. 
The statue which once lay under the arch 
on the outside of the south aisle was called 
“John Everafraid.” It was generally be- 
lieved that when he died his soul would go 
to the devil if ever he were buried in church 
or churchyard. The difficulty was overcome, 
and the dire penalty averted by an ingenious 
mode of burial. He was laid on the outside 
of the church wall under an arch. The 
story was current among the villagers in the 
eighteenth century, and they called three of 
the other statues John Long, John Strong, 
and John Neverafraid. John Strong, who 
was a Carter (they are all supposed to have 
been farm labourers), is said on one occasion 
to have taken up a cart filled with hay, horses 
and all, and to have carried them over some 
obstacle in the road. One of these giants is 
also reputed to have thrown a huge stone— 
in reality it is a Roman “ milliaria”—into 
a field in a fit of anger. The indentation of 
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his thumb, where he grasped the stone, used 
to be shown to the curious. 

The earliest figure in the church is in the 
western recess, on the north side; and the 
next to this comes next in style and age. 
The huge knight in the north-eastern recess, 
and the lady in the middle recess on the 
south side, are, in all probability, a pair as 
regards period. The remaining two on the 
south correspond in style, one being a fully 
armed knight, and the other a young un- 
armed man. The two male effigies in the 
central part of the church—over which there 
was once a laminated canopy similar to the 
others—seem to represent brothers, and are 
doubtless the work of the same artist. All 
these may be assigned to a space of about 
thirty years (1315-1346). The effigy of the 
female lying by the side of the knight on 
the double altar-tomb westwards is of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. In 
every instance they are characterized by 
great artistic skill and personal distinction, 
and serve well to illustrate the costume of 
the period when the different members of the 
family flourished. 

There is no name, inscription, or heraldic 
device on any of the tombs for identifi- 
cation. Colonel Symonds, in his notes and 
records (1644), mentions that a table fairly 
written in parchment hung in the aisle 
of the church, but during a progress of 
Queen Elizabeth with the Earl of Leicester 
the Earl took down the table to show Her 
Majesty, and it was never replaced. 

Mention of the Beche family is frequently 
made in the reigns of the first three Edwards 
in Charters, Patent and Fine Rolls, and also 
in Parliamentary Writs, and in the Inquisi- 
tions after death; but until comparatively 
recent years no direct proof existed by which 
the monuments could be identified as those 
of the De la Beches. 

In 1871/a silver seal was turned up in the 
course of ploughing a field adjacent to the 
site of the ancient Beche Castle, of which 
Camden makes mention. The castle was 
in ruins in the sixteenth century, but a farm, 
called Beche Farm, still locates the site, 
while a pond for ducks and fowl is the 
undignified remnant of the moat, and a saw- 
pit on its edge shows a thick flint and stone 
wall of the sinister days. 





The silver seal was in perfect condition, 
and engraved with three shields bearing 
armorial devices in a trefoil of the same 
design as the lamination of the south aisle 
of the church, and bore the inscription 
‘*S’Isabelle de la Beche.” The arms in one 
of the shields are those of Sir Nicholas 
de la Beche, whose effigy lies by itself in 
the centre of the church. The discovery 
of the seal placed beyond all doubts the 
cherished hopes of many antiquaries, and it 
has certainly been the means of adding to 
the knowledge which we possess of these 
ancient monuments to-day. The following 
description of the tombs, and some notices 
of the members of the family they com- 
memorate, have been prepared with care, 
and record much of what is known of those 
members of the family who were deemed 
-worthy of such beautiful ‘‘ poems in stone.” 

Robert de la Beche was a Knight of Berks 
in the reign of Henry III., 1230. It is 
recorded that he conveyed a messuage of 
land at Aldworth to John de la Beche in 
the year 1261. He is said to have taken 
part in the last crusade led by Prince Edward, 
son and heir of Richard III. His monu- 
ment is the oldest in the church, and is by 
the north door. The effigy is later than the 
recess in which it is placed, and is more 
imperfect than the next to it, but the stone 
(probably from the quarry at Stanford, in 
the Vale of Berks) and the workmanship 
and armour are alike. The right hand is on 
the sword-hilt, the left hand on the shield, 
and the legs crossed. 

John de la Beche, Knight, was the son 
of Robert, and accompanied his father to 
the Holy Wars. He received a messuage 
of land from his father, as above, yielding 
every year at Easter one penny for all 
services. He paid lay subsidies with his 
father for lands at Aldworth and West 
Compton during the years 1282 to 1287. 
He held the advowson of Barton Church, 
Northants, and held lands in Wandsworth 
and Battersea of the Abbey of Westminster. 
Edward II. in 1319 granted by charter to 
John de la Beche the right of holding a 
weekly market at Yattendon and an annual 
fair on the festivals of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The monument next to that of his father 
is an effigy of a tall, well-knit man in com- 
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plete armour, bassinet and camail, cyclas, 
hauberk and hacketon, gadded gauntlets, 
shield on the left arm, long sword and belt, 
greaves and sollerets, with single prick spurs, 
and a fine lion at the feet, which are crossed, 
The left hand is on the sword-hilt, the right 
hand on the breast. 

Philip de la Beche, Knight, grandson of Sir 
Robert, was joint tenant with his father of 
lands at Aldworth and Compton in 1313- 
1314, and Sheriff of Berks and Oxon. He 
was Sheriff of Wilts 1314-1317, and also in 
1321, in which year he and Sir William de 
Wauton returned themselves Knights of the 
Shire. Sir Philip was Lord Chamberlain and 
Valet to Edward II. in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. In the year 1316 the 
King granted him ten marks for the expenses 
of the custody of two prisoners at the Tower 


of London. The High Altar of Aldworth- 


Church was re-dedicated at the instance of 
Sir Philip de la Beche and others by com- 
mission of the Bishop of Sarum to the 
Bishop of St. David’s. Sir Philip was the 
father of six sons and one daughter, and, 
strange to say, only one of his sons had 
an heir. As a result the family died 
out in the following century. Trouble 
seems to have descended upon the family 
about this time, and on December 7, 1321, 
a commission was granted to arrest Philip 
de la Beche and four of his sons—John, 
Philip, Robert, and Edmond—on the charge 
of being adherents to the Earl of Lancaster. 
They were taken prisoners on July 11 in the 
following year at Boroughbridge, in York- 
shire, and the two Sir Philips committed— 
one to Pomfret, the other to Scarborough 
Castle, and John to the Tower. Of the two 
younger sons, Robert was released almost 
immediately, and Edmond was fined and 
released on bail. The others gained their 
freedom on the accession of Edward III. 
They received a free pardon, and all their 
lands, honours, and privileges were restored 
to them again. 

The monument of Sir Philip—eastward 
on the north side—is a remarkable effigy. 
It is the figure of a herculean man in a 
reclining position, with legs drawn up and 
the body somewhat squeezed into its place. 
This is evidently to show either the extra- 
ordinary natural height, which is over 7 feet, 


or because the father made a recess for a 
son of ordinary proportions. The stone 
appears to be from.the quarries at Milton- 
under-Wychwood, in Oxfordshire, and the 
costume and armour are of the early part of 
the fourteenth century, elaborately wrought 
and graced. The feet—now broken off— 
were supported originally by a dwarf page 
sitting with his legs crossed, similar in fashion 
to an Oriental. Sir Philip is said to have 
had a dwarf page at Court more effectually to 
show his own magnificent proportions. The 
arms and legs of the figure—the latter 
crossed—are shielded in leathern armour, 
ornamented in relief with rosettes and fleurs- 
de-lys. There is a mantle over the cyclas 
and hauberk with studded belt, and falling in 
folds. The craftsman was full of detail in 
this figure. 

There is a monument of a female in the 
costume of the early part of the fourteenth 
century under the central arch of the south 
aisle, which would seem to go with that of 
Sir Philip. A close wimple is drawn over 
the chin, and the long plaited hair depends 
below the cheeks. The hands are apart on 
the bosom. There were formerly two sup- 
porting angels at the pillow, but they are 
now broken off. The costume is earlier 
than the arch of the aisle in which it is laid, 
and it may have been removed from the 
older part of the church, though this would 
not seem to be feasible. The armorial 
bearings of the bezants on the seal of the 
widow of the eldest son of Sir Philip de la 
Beche, together with the cognizance of the 
Beche family and one for his father, suggest 
that this lady, his mother, was a De la Zouch. 
This family was very numerous at the time, 
holding lands in Surrey and Oxfordshire, 
and three knights of the name were taken 
prisoners with the De la Beches in Yorkshire. 

John de la Beche, Knight, the eldest son 
of Sir Philip, married Isabella de Elmridge, 
and left at the time of his death two sons 
and three daughters. His wife and eldest 
son, Thomas, were joint tenants with him 
of lands at West Compton. He held eleven 
acres of land of Isabel, Queen of England, 
for which it is said that he did suit and 
service once in three weeks at her Court at 
Cookham. In the Harleian MSS. we find 
that Sir John was a Knight of Berkshire, 
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and went with Edward I. in his Scotch wars 
against the Bruces. He was Sheriff of Hants 
from the sixth to the tenth year of the reign 
of Edward II., and was Keeper of the Castle 
at Winchester, and a Knight of the Shire 
1313-1317. On December 7, 1321, we have 
seen, his arrest was ordered for adherence 
to the cause of the Earl of Lancaster. He 
was rigorously treated in the Tower owing 
to his obstinacy and contempt of his judges, 
but was afterwards released, and appears to 
have died in the year of his release, 1327. 

The monument of this knight is in the 
eastern end of the nave, on the same tomb 
as that of his wife. The stone is similar to 
that of the last two described. Under the 
head, which is in bassinet and camail, is a 
large jousting helmet for a pillow. A belt, a 
sword, rowelled spurs, and two small hounds 
under his legs and a lion at his feet are 
depicted with cunning accuracy. The hands 
are closed on the breast. The execution of 
the figure and the design and position are 
very artistic. The jupon is wrought with the 
last two or three holes not laced, as if the 
knight it is meant to memorialize were in 
imprisonment, or it possibly may be a touch 
of realism on the part of the sculptor. The 
tomb of Sir Nicholas, the brother of Sir John, 
which lies under the arcade between the nave 
and aisle in the centre of the church, is 
evidently the work of the same hand. It is 
also in similar style, so that the mutilated 
parts of the one might be repaired by match- 
ing parts of the other, which in places has been 
wantonly smashed. Half of the head of this 
figure, in fact, has been sawn off. 

Isabella de la Beche is mentioned with 
her husband in the Feet of Fines, Berkshire, 
g-10 Edward II., and in the Inquisition after 
death. This lady was evidently the owner 
of the seal which was found in the field 
adjacent to Aldworth Church. Almost 
every landowner had a seal in those days. 
As a rule they were destroyed on the death 
of the owner, so that they are exceedingly 
rare; and although thousands of wax im- 
pressions remain to-day, very few originals 
exist. The seal was required to be set to the 
returns of duties payable to the King, so that 
the date of this seal would be most likely 
after the inquisition of the death of Isabella’s 
husband, in the third year of the reign of 
VOL. Ill. 





Edward III. The use of it was required 
also during the minority of her sons. The 
south aisle and canopies agree in position 
and character with the latest monument, 
so that there is a probability that Isabella 
was the foundress of the south aisle between 
the years 1330-1340, and that she built the 
recesses and canopies therein, in addition to 
reconstructing the nave wall into arcades, so 
that three effigies might rest beneath it. Her 
monument is of a lady in the costume of 
the middle or later part of the reign of 
Edward III. The left hand is on the breast, 
while the right is holding the dress, which is 
caught up under the left arm. The sleeves 
have long lappets, and there is a hound at 
the feet (now broken). The statue is in the 


. aisle on the same tomb with that of Sir John, 


her husband. ‘The stone is from the Vale of 
Berkshire. At this point John, the grandson 
of Sir Philip, would seem to have succeeded, 
but for some reason unknown his uncle, 
Philip, came into the estate with reversion 
to his uncle Nicholas. 

Philip de la Beche, Knight, second son of 
Sir Philip, is described in Boroughbridge 
Roll as a Knight Bachelere. He was Sheriff 
of Berks and Oxon in the year 1332. In the 
ninth year of the reign of Edward IIL, 1336, 
Philip and Nicholas de la Beche were 
licensed to empark lands at De la Beche 
and Yattendon, also to have free warrens 
there and at Beaumys Castle at Shinfield, 
near Reading (long since demolished). In 
1338. they were further empowered to fortify 
the mansions of the manors of De la Beche, 
Beaumys, and Watlington. Philip died in 
the year 1339. His monument in the‘south 
aisle wall, eastward, is an effigy of a warrior 
reclining in sleep. The figure is fully armed, 
the visor raised, the right hand sheathing a 
sword, the left arm shielded, and the legs 
crossed. The helmet is embellished with 
fleurs-de-lys, and the head is resting upon 
pillows. In Colonel Symonds’s diary it is 
stated, ‘“‘ There is a lyon at hys feete.” Both 
the feet and the lion are now missing. The 
stone—from the Vale of Berkshire—is much 
softer and not so durable as that of the 
other monuments. 

Nicholas de la Beche, Knight, was the 
third son of Philip, and married Margaret, 
the widow of Sir Edmond Beacoun. He 
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appears to have been more prudent than his 
brothers, and was not drawn into the seeth- 
ing whirlpool of politics as they were.* In 
the year 1322 he was made Governor of 
Montgomery Castle, in the Marches of 
Wales, and also of Plecy, or Pleshey, in Essex. 
On January 3, 1322, he was ordered to arrest 
certain persons, enemies of the King, and in 
the following March to raise men-at-arms 
and bring them to the King at Coventry. 
Soon after this the tables appear to have 
been turned, for we find that orders were 
given to other persons to pursue and arrest 
Nicholas de la Beche. As no arrest was 
made, he presumably escaped. He was in 
favour again in the ninth year of the reign of 
Edward III., being made Constable of the 
Tower of London and tutor to the Black 
Prince. 

In 1340 the King came in great anger 
from Flanders, and arrived at the Tower 
about midnight, where he found only his 
children and three servants, Sir Nicholas 
being absent on family business. The reason 
of the King’s rage is said to have been his 
disappointment at not having received more 
timely remittances from his Ministers, upon 
which he had relied to carry on the siege of 
Tourney. He vented his wrath on Sir 
Nicholas, the Lord Mayor of London, and 
several other high officers of his household, 
for their remissness in not being at their 
posts. His rage was short-lived, however, 
and Sir Nicholas was pardoned by patent the 
same year. In the year 1342 he was sum- 
moned to Parliament, and went with the 
King to the war in Bretagne. The following 
year saw him made Seneschal of Gascony, 
and in the year after that he was one of the 
Commissioners deputed to visit Alphonso, 
King of Castile, on the subject of the 
marriage of that King’s son to Edward’s 
eldest daughter, Joan. 

In the year 1346, when the Battle of 
Crecy was fought, Sir Nicholas went with the 
Earl of Derby on a campaign in the South 
of France. From here he is said to have 
returned home and died, and was buried at 

* Lysons, the antiquary, credits Sir Nicholas 
with the erection of the church, and thinks that this 
knight erected some of the monuments to his ancestors 
who had not been actually buried at Aldworth. This 
would seem to be disproved by the discovery of the 
seal of Isabella. 


Aldworth. His monument in the middle 
arch connecting the nave and aisle is a grand 
effigy, though very much mutilated. The 
features of this statue are remarkably clear 
and fine, and the execution of the helmet, 
sword, buckle, and belt is the same as that of 
his brother John, whose effigy is next towards 
the east, only much finer and more com- 
plete. The jupon is laced neatly, and the 
hands are closed on the breast. Colonel 
Symonds says, “At each foote a hounde 
syttinge on hys tayle, whereon a foote lyes 
and the dogs harde lookinge towards the 
west ende.” These parts are now so smashed 
as to be almost unrecognizable. 

Robert de la Beche, Knight, was sum- 
moned to the great Council at Westminster 
in 1324, with William de la Beche of Suffolk. 
Some fifty years ago there was on the outside 
of the wall of the south aisle a deep recess, 
like those within the church, beautifully 
ornamented in the same rich style. Inside 
this, and level. with the ground, wrote 
Colonel Symonds in 1644, “lyes a statue of 
another Knight which seems to be older than 
the reste, upon hys breast an escocheon.” 
Within the church there is a part of a sculp- 
tured lion, with the right foot in armour 
crossed over upon it, which does not appear 
to belong to any other of the effigies. This 
was probably broken off the tomb of the 
warrior on the exterior of the church, which 
is, perhaps, the effigy of Robert de la Beche. 
The aperture is now closed in. This is the 
place where the effigy of John Everafraid, the 
author of the legend, was laid. 

John de la Beche was the second son of 
Sir John and Isabella. He died in the year 
1340. This John had three daughters, who 
married into high families. His monument is 
a full-sized recumbent figure of a man without 
armour. The hands are closed on the breast, 
and remnants of a splendid setter dog lie at 
his feet. His head, as described in 1644, is 
covered with curly hair, ‘‘ with no covering 
of cloth upon it.” The head, hands, and 
feet are now missing from the effigy. The 
tomb is in one block, similar to that of the 
second Philip, and fitted in a recess. The 
monument is of the same date as the aisle in 
which it is placed. 

Edmond de la Beche was a Clericus, and 
took a leading part in the surprise attack on 
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Wallingford Castle to release Lord Audley 
and Maurice Berkeley, who were detained 
there as prisoners for their adherence to the 
Earl of Lancaster. For this Edmond was one 
of Sir Philip’s sons who were made prisoners, 
and he was consequently sent to Pomfret 
Castle. He was Archdeacon of Berks, but 
was more a soldier than an ecclesiastic. He 
was possessor of the Aldworth estates when 
he died in 1365. 

None of the monuments in the church 
suggest Edmond. There is under the floor 
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Che Morman Arches of high 
CUpcombe. 

By OLIVER DAVISON. 


Sea) NOTHER old link with the past is 

Aen) fast disappearing in the shape of 
some fine Norman arches which 
stand in the grounds of the Royal 
Grammar School at High Wycombe, Buck- 
inghamshire. 








NORMAN ARCHES, 


of the south aisle a large slab of Purbeck 
marble, in the centre of which has been laid 
a brass monument of a half-length figure of 
an ecclesiastic, of probably the fourteenth 
century. This might have been to the 
memory of Edmond de la Beche. 

From this point the estates of the De la 
Beche family appear to have passed into the 
hands of the Langford family by Joan, the 
sister of Edmond, marin Sir John de 
Langford, who resided at Bradfield. 


Sr 





HIGH WYCOMBE. 


On November 22 last the north-western 
arch of the old Norman wall, forming what 
used to be the chief apartment of the ancient 
hospital of St. John the Baptist, collapsed, 
and when the writer visited the scene of the 
disaster a few days later, all that was to be 
seen of this fine old example of Norman 
work was a heap of crumbling stone and 
rubble scattered across a sunken and weed- 
grown pavement. 

The four arches still standing were once 
the interior arches of the great hall, 60 feet 
long, which, it is believed, served the purpose 
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of a refectory, buttery, and kitchen, an oven 
being still to be seen in the northern wall. In 
the days of its prime it must have been a well- 
proportioned and handsome building, with 
its four round arches carried on short pillars, 


te ee & 


tah 





neglect, damp, and rough weather. Farther 
away, in the direction of the River Wye, 
and on ground now used as a road, must 
have stood the lodgings of the master, the 
brethren, and the sisters—perhaps including 


WINDOW OF THE CHAPEL, HIGH WYCOMBE, 


whose sculptured capitals show elegance of 
design and execution. 

Two graceful Early English windows mark 
the position of the chapel, which adjoined 
the hall, and which was of a later date. 

For over 700 years the work of the 
Wycombe men has stood the changes of time, 


a cell for some pious hermit, as well as out- 
buildings and gardens extending to the river ; 
the hospital and, the old mill being ap- 
proached by a roac. of its own from the town. 

One could also’ imagine a tiny hamlet of 
mud and wattliag, straw-thatched cottages 
standing near by. 
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The two southern arches of the hall, in 
addition to the south wall of the chapel, were 
cut away in later years, when the road was 
continued and made into a high road. 

For nearly 400 years did the old founda- 
tion do its kindly work, helped, no doubt, by 
the Mayor and burgesses of Wycombe. 

A school was tentatively established about 
1550, in the reign of Queen Mary, and in the 
fourth year of Elizabeth, 1562, the old 
hospital began a new era as the Royal 
Grammar School, the Norman hall becoming 
the home of the school, and for three 
centuries wearing itself away in the services 
of the boys of Wycombe. 

The wear and tear as a school, together 
with alterations, greatly changed the aspect 
of the building, and possibly early in the 
seventeenth century an enveloping building 
was erected which completely transformed 
the hall and chapel—the old fabric being 
hidden away for several years behind modern 
walls and staircases, or built into bedroom 
partitions—its very existence being almost 
forgotten. 

The western arches were bricked up and 
pierced for windows, only occasional repairs 
revealing the ancient ruin concealed beneath. 
When the present school was built it again 
saw the light of day. 

The modern constructions and a project 
for the full restoration of the Norman hall 
having fallen through, the ruins were repaired, 
roofed with tiles, and left exposed to view, as 
also, alas! to rapid decay as well. 

The embrace of the ivy, together with the 
dampness of the open air round the old walls, 
so long covered from the weather, has at 
last done its work. 

It was a great error of judgment to leave 
these remaining ruins unsheltered from the 
weather, and the inadequate roofing carried 
out some twenty years ago has not received 
the attention it merited. 

Whilst the date of its construction is indi- 
cated by its transitional Norman character, 
the origin of the hospital is not quite so 
certain. A favourite theory is that it was 
a foundation of the Knights Templars, from 
whom it passed (as did the bulk of their 
possessions of a similar kind) into the hands 
of the Knights Hospitallers, and a point in 
favour of this theory may be found in the fact 





of its dedication to St. John the Baptist, as is 
also the fact that the Templars possessed 
valuable manors in Wycombe. Another 
theory is that it was,a foundation under the 
Order of St. Augustine, the mendicant friars of 
which order were vowed to poverty and 
devoted themselves to the relief of the poor 
and suffering. The poor traveller, unable to 
travel by any other method than his own feet 
and afford the expense of an inn, found rest 
and food in the pious communities of the 
brethren and sisters. 

In these days of new, and often hideous, 
buildings that are rapidly being erected by 
jerry-builders, it is a great pleasure to be able 
to look on some of these old and really 
beautiful relics of former buildings, and it is 
greatly to be deplored that something was 
not done at an earlier date to ensure proper 
care of these ruins, which date from A.D. 1175, 
and are considered by experts to be among 
the finest examples of Norman domestic 
architecture in England. 

The ruins have been examined by the 
architect of the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Monuments, who gives it as his 
opinion that they could be satisfactorily 
restored for about £ 100. 

The fund started by Mr. Arison (the 
head-master of the school) has now reached 
about half this sum, and it is to be hoped 
that the balance will be soon forthcoming, so 
that this beautiful and venerable piece of 
architecture may still remain with us. 


P< 


Che Evil Eve and the Solar 
emblem. 


By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 
(Continued from p. 230.) 
——_-—_—. 


ay HE symbolic eye is encountered 
iam} not only upon the more im- 
| portant monuments of Egypt, 
but upon the smaller Egyptian 
antiques, and upon the painted vases of the 
ancients, where it succeeded the gammadion, 
apparently intended, as upon the Egyptian 
boats of the dead* and the modern Nea- 





* Vide Wilkinson's Egyptians, vol. iii., Plates LX VI. 
and LXVII. 
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politan fisher-boat, to bear an amulitic as 
well as symbolic meaning. This symbolic 
eye, the head of Medusa, and the more 
archaic emblems of the sun and the sun- 
deities, were the principal devices employed 
upon the shields of warriors. for talismanic 
purposes to ward off the effects of the Evil Eye, 
as manifest in wounds and death. Evidently 
in this protective way variations of the sun- 
wheel, like the Indian swastika, the medizval 
fyifot, and the Greek gammadion,* were 
employed upon the shields of warriors as 
symbols of the different racial conceptions 
of the solar deity. Especially I noted upon 
a shield of late Celtic work in the British 
Museum a fine example of the ancient 
British shield, in the centre of which was 
a triple device in ved enamel, which doubt- 
less has some symbolic meaning. Red 
was, of course, sacred to the Sun. An 
attempt to account for the origin of the 
solar circle,f as seen in the Celtic shield 
at a time when the real import of the em- 
blem had probably been forgotten, appears 
to have been made in the ancient Irish 
legend of Cuchulain’s shield, upon which 
MacEnge the smith is instructed by that 
hero to make a carved device differing from 
all those hitherto known. The smith, at his 
wits’ end to know how to proceed, and his 
life being in jeopardy through non -com- 
pliance, presently sees coming towards him 
a man with a “fork” in his hand, and two 
prongs projecting from it, with which, in 
ashes strewn upon the floor, he described 
the devices that were to be engraved upon 
Cuchulain’s shield. { 


* The fyifot, of which there is a representation 
in Boutell’s Monumental Brasses and Slabs, 8vo., 
1847, p. 28, is thought to have been derived from the 
Greek gammadion—that is, a device made from four 
capital letters of the Greek ydyya ([); but the 
gammadion, although thus composed, was probably 
suggested by pre-existing symbols of the sun, or 
sun-wheel. Fy/fot is, I believe, an abbreviation of 
PdAdov pwrds, 

+ “The hammered and cast bronze-work of the 
ancient Irish exhibits evidence of the use of the 
compass, but I have discovered no reference to it 
by name” (see W. K. Sullivan’s notes to O’Curry’s 
Manners and Customs of Ancient Irish, vol. i., 
p- 356; see the solar emblem with the symbolic eye 
in an illustration of Helios Karneios, the Horned Sun, 
in R. Brown’s Great Dionysiac Myth, p. 123). 

t O’Curry’s Manners and Customs, vol. ii., 


PP. 329, 330. 


The solar eye, as a talisman, occurs upon 
an archaic vase in the Royal Museum, Berlin, 
where it takes the place of the circle, and 
beneath it two women are apparently tearing 
their hair in the frenzied grief of the funeral 
mourner. Upon mosaic pavements—a cir- 
cumstance not, I think, alluded to in 
Mr. Morgan’s work—upon pottery, stone 
monuments, and upon many other objects 
of antiquity, these symbols would appear to 
have been borne with the one paramount 
object of guarding property and person 
against the insidious influences of the Evil 
One. Thence, too—that is, from the szwas- 
tika, which is obviously but a modification 
of the blazing sun-wheel, and from which was 
doubtless evolved the pre-Christian cross and 
the “masculo-feminine” symbol—we may 
trace the crucial form of the four-shaped 
merchants’ marks, all having this sacred, 
symbolic, and protective meaning, either 
solar or Christian, 

It is with the benignant eye of Varuna, 
and of Ormazd, that is, the Sun—in the 
scripture of the Persians the solar disk Khor 
is called the Eye of Ormuzd, King of Light— 
that it is proposed to identify antithetically 
the malign influence of an Evil Eye, and to 
show that this chain of superstition, stretching 
from the mountains of Ice to the islands of 
Fire, from the mystic Orient to the cultured 
West, was forged long before we hear of the 
myth of Medusa and the Gorgons, to which 
its origin is often imputed. It has been 
thought that- it was the eyes of Gorgons 
which had a malignant ascendancy over the 
flock of Menalcas, whose lambs are said in 
Virgil’s Bucolics (iii., 102) to have been over- 
looked: ‘“ Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi 
fascinat agnos.”’ But, long before this, the 
belief is traceable to the primitive religion of 
the hearth, and the conception of a dualism 
of Light and Darkness, Good and Evil, like 
that of Ormazd the ‘creator of fire,” and 
Ahriman in the Zend-Avesta, where Ahri- 
man is himself spoken of as having the power 
of the Evil Eye when Ormazd says: “1, 
Ahura Mazda, when I made this mansion 
(Paradise) . . . then the ruffian (Ahriman) 
cast on me the evil eye to create by his 
witchcraft . . . 99,999 diseases.”* Similar 
devastating powers are attributed to the Evil 


* Vendidéd, Fargard XXIL., i. 1. 




















Eye in the Babylonian Talmud, where 
ninety-nine persons are said to die from it 
for one who dies in the usual manner.* In 
the Pahdavi Texts the faithful are told that 
Ahriman’s “‘ eyesight”—an obvious allusion 
to his evil eye—does not refrain from doing 
the creatures of Ormazd harm, t while Arask 
(malice), one of his demons produced to 
destroy the good creatures of Ormazd, is 
called the “spiteful friend of the evil eye ;” 
and the demon of the malignant eye (sar 
kashmi) is he who will spoil anything which 
men see when they do not say “in the 
name of God (Yazdan).” t 

The eye, as representing the Sun, either 
in his maleficent or beneficent aspect, occu- 
pies the most prominent place in the Indo- 
European and Semitic mythologies. Like 
that of Ra, whose “‘. . . radiant eye divine 
has overthrown the foe, repelling the advance 
of Apap,”§ or that of Osiris, of Mithris, || of 
Siva, or of Odin, it became in early Christian 
art also the symbol of Providence, while 
the malignant propensities of Ahriman, of 
Medusa, or of Polyphemos, of the Russian 
demon Morgarko (the Winker—i.e., sheet 
lightning), the Servian Vi, whose glance, 
resembling that of the Caliph Vathek, in 
Beckford’s Arabian tale, reduces not only 
men, but whole cities to ashes, the Bohemian 
and Slovakian Swift-Eye.1] 

The Bohemian and Slovakian Swift-Eye 
and the northern Zo are concentrated in 
our Western conception of the Devil, with 
whose machinations, through the agency of 
witchcraft, the Evil Eye is to this day so 
closely associated. 

The diffusion of this belief among all the 
peoples of the world, whether high or low in 
the scale of intelligence, renders it certain, in 
accordance with the deductions of compara- 
tive mythology, that it has travelled with 
them from a common centre, and in addition 
to the allusions to it in the ancient Eastern 
writings which have been cited, the Chaldean 
tablets amply testify that it originated in 


* Bavia Metzia, fol. 107, col. 2 (see A Talmudic 
Miscellany, by P. I. Hershon, 1880, p. 214). 

+ Bundahis XXVIII. 

t Bundahis XXVIII., 14 and 16. 

§ See Records of the Past, vol. xii., Hymn to Ra, 

. 141. 
. || See Archeologia, xix. 99. 
{| See Dennys’s Folk-lore of China, 1876, p. 50. 
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Tedlonia, the “cradle of mysticism.” Among 
these tablets is one bearing twenty-eight in- 
cantations against the evil spirits, one of 
which is as follows : 

“ He who forges images "—#e., the wax or 
clay figures of medizeval sorcery, when the 
victim was believed to waste away as his 
image melted before the fire, if of wax, and 
in the stream if of clay*—‘ He who forges 
images, he who bewitches, the malevolent, 
aspect, the evil eye.” t 

And among the Miscellaneous Incanta- 
tions, of which a translation is given in R. 
Campbell Thompson’s Devils and Evil 
Spirits of Babylonia, is one from a tablet 
relating to the Evil Eye, the obverse of which 
is as follows : 


The . . . which bindeth, 

A demon which envelopeth the man, 

The . . . bringing trouble, which bindeth, 
The . . . heavy (?) upon the land, 


Bringing sickness upon men, 

The roving Evil Eye 

Hath looked on the melghhoaitiend and hath 
vanished far away, 

Hath looked on the vicinity and hath 
vanished far away, 

Hath looked on the chamber of the land 
and hath vanished far away, 

It hath looked on the wanderer 

And like wood cut off for poles it hath bent 
his neck. 

Ea hath seen this man and 

Hath placed food at his head, 

Hath brought food nigh to his body, 

Hath shown favour for his life— 

Thou man, son of his god, 

May the food which I have brought to thy 
head— 

May the food with which I have made an 
**atonement’’ for thy body, 

Assuage thy sickness, and thou be restored, 

That thy foot may stand in the land of life ; 

Thou man, son of his god, 

The Eye which hath looked on thee for harm, 

The Eye which hath looked on thee for evil, 

Which in... 


REVERSE. 
* * * * « 
May Ba’u smite [it] with flax, 
May Gunura [strike (?) it] with a great oar (?). 





* Aubrey’s Remains of Gentilisme and Judaisme, 
edited and annotated by James Britton, F.L.S., 1881, 
p. 61. Corp creadh, or clay image, in the Highlands 
of Scotland (see Fo/k-lore Journal, vol. ii., pp. 219, 
220). : 
¢ Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, p. 45. 
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Like rain which is let fall from heaven 
Directed unto earth, 
So may Ea, .King of the Deep, remove it 
from thy body. 
Exorcism, Incantation.* 


Another Assyrian version of one of these 
Chaldean sorcerers’ incantations contains the 
line, “‘ He who enchants images has charmed 
away my life by image.”{ This charming 
away life by means of a wax figure seems to 
have been one of the most frequent practices 
of Chaldean sorcerers. And the wonderful 
vitality of the self-delusion is attested by 
instances that come to light, every now and 
then, to this day. Who first designated this 
form of credulity “‘ invultuation ” one cannot 
say ; but invultuation is described by Thorpe 
as “a species of witchcraft, the perpetrators 
of which were called vu/tivoli, and are thus 
further described by John of Salisbury: 
Quiad affectus hominum immutandos, in 
molliori materia, cera forte vel limo, eorum 
quos pervertere nituntur, effigies expri- 
mum.” } 

A remarkable survival of this belief exists 
to this day in the Highlands of Scotland ; 
but in the corp creadh clay takes the place 
of wax in the formation of the image. So 
late as 1884 an elderly Highland woman, 
Isabella Macrae or Stewart, pleaded not 
guilty to the charge of assaulting a little girl. 
The latter had used insulting language to the 
prisoner, and Isabella spoke of the child's 
grandmother as a witch, producing towards 
the close of the case a corp creadh, which she 
believed was made by the imputed witch. 
The legs of this image had been broken off, 
and the prisoner believed that, in conse- 
quence, her own legs were losing their 
strength. A person who wished to purchase 
the image after the accused had left the court 
was promptly told that on no account would 
she part with it, for if anything happened to 
it she might die, and she was not prepared. 
The image was about 4 inches in length ; 
green worsted threads containing the diabolic 
charm were wound about it, while pins were 
pierced through the part where the heart 


* The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, by 
R. Campbell Thompson, M.A., 1904, vol. ii., 
pp. 112-117. 

+ Lenormant, pp. 62, 63. 

t De Nugis Curialibus, lib. i., cap. xii. 


should be. The removal by death, again, of 
an official obnoxious to smugglers was com- 
passed, as it was thought, by means of the 
corp creadh. When asudden death is desired 
the clay image is placed in a rapidly running 
stream. If, on the other hand, a long and 
lingering and painful illness should be desired, 
a number of pins and rusty nails are stuck in 
the chest and other vital parts, and the image 
is deposited in comparatively still waiters. 
Should the corp creadh happen to be dis- 
covered, however, before the thread of life is 
severed it at once loses its efficacy, and not 
only does the victim recover, but, so long as 
the image is kept intact, he is ever after proof 
against the professors of the black art. In 
the case of the revenue officer alluded to, it 
was believed to have miscarried because a 
pearl-fisher happened to discover the image 
before it had been many days in the water.* 
This preference for clay as the material of 
which it is most desirable that the image 
should be made is probably traceable to the 
use of sea-clay, and its connexion with Ea, 
the God of the Waters. A Babylonian tablet 
directs that a piece of sea-clay should be taken 
and moulded into the likeness of the patient, 
and placed on his loins at night, in order that 
the Plague-god might be expelled : 


Fashion a figure of his bodily form [there- 
from] and 

Place it on the loins of the sick man by night, 

At dawn make the “atonement” for his body, 

Perform the Incantation of Eridu, 

Turn his face to the west, 

That the-evil Plague-demon which hath 
seized upon him 

May vanish away from him.f 


Another text, in which the magician makes 
a figure of the man in dough, brings water to 
the man, and, pouring out the water of the 
incantation, says : 


Bring forth a censer and a torch ; 

As the water trickleth away from his body, 

So may the pestilence in his body trickle 
away ; 

Return these waters into a cup and 

Pour them forth in the broad places. 





* Folk-lore Journal, 1884, vol, ii., pp. 219, 220. 

t See Tablets R and S, Zhe Devils and Evil 
Spirits of Babylonia, by R. Campbell Thompson, 
M.A., 1904, vol. ii., pp. 99-103, ‘‘ Prayer of the 
Figure of his Bodily Form of Clay.” " 
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The demon will then depart from the man’s 
body like the water, and will enter the figure. * 
This is, of course, a process the inverse of 
that in which the figure was maliciously made 
to represent the sorcerer’s intended victim, 
and one which was benignantly employed by 
the Babylonian doctors to rid their patients 
of malignant devils—namely, by fashioning 
an image of the sufferer in some plastic 
material, and by properly recited charms to 
induce the demon to leave the human body 
and enter its waxen counterpart. 

That this belief in such vicarious cures 
existed throughout Christian countries it is 
not necessary to again point out, but an 
interesting parallel to the above example of 
the use of a magical figure with a good object 
in view is afforded by a legend of the Blessed 
Virgin preserved in Ethiopia. A certain 
merchant was shot in the eye by a pirate at 
sea, and his friends were unable to pull out 
the dart. In these straits he begged his 
friends to take him to the church of the 
Virgin, who was in the habit of working 
cures by means of wax figures. The people 
of the island on which her shrine stood used 
to make models of their wounded friends 
with representations of the wounds on them, 
and take them to her; and when offerings 
had been made by those who brought them, 
both for the poor and for the Church, the 
Virgin caused the marks of the wounds to 
disappear from the wax figures, and as they 
went the men whom. the figures represented 
were made whole. This being so, the friends 
of the merchant made a wax figure of him, 
and when they had taken it to the church, 
with suitable gifts to the shrine, the Blessed 
Virgin had compassion upon the man, and 
pulled the dart out of the eye of the wax 
figure. As soon as she had done this the 
dart fell out of the merchant’s eye, and he 
was healed at once. f 

A Neapolitan girl told the author of 
Nooks and By-ways of italy that when her 
sister had ‘‘ begun to droop,” and was be- 
coming weaker and weaker every day, some 
neighbours suspected that her illness was 

* The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, by 
R. Campbell Thompson, M.A., 1904, vol. ii., 
Introduction, pp. xxxv, xxxvi. 

t See Budge, 7he Miracles of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and the Life of Hanna (Saint Anne), etc. 
London, 1900, pp. 48, 49. 
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caused by a Fatfura (a spell), and suggested 
that some means should be taken to discover 
the author. All the reputed witches of the 
neighbourhood were visited, and in the house 
of one of them they found a sheep’s head 
filled with pins, to which they chose to 
ascribe all the mischief. Partly by menaces, 
and partly by bribes, they prevailed on the 
old woman to undo the spell; but lest she 
should again have recourse to it, the girl 
waited on the most powerful Fattochiara in 
Naples, who dwelt in the St. Giles of that 
city, called the Vicaria, and prevailed on her 
to employ one of her strongest spells to pro- 
tect her sister. This had the desired effect, 
‘for a fairer or more healthy lass was not 
to be seen in Naples.”* 

Many instances are recorded in Mr. F, T. 
Elworthy’s valuable work on Zhe Evil Eye of 
what are believed to have been pigs’ hearts 
and onions stuck full of pins, for the same 
purpose. The practice is well known to 
have existed of divination with onions, or, 
as Burton in his Amafomy calls it, “crom- 
nysmantia,” + and the onion is so far identi- 
fied with the sun as to have becomea symbol 
of the Egyptian Ra. Onions as well as 
garlic were, according to Pliny, treated as 
gods by the Egyptians when taking an oath,} 
and Juvenal derides them for their veneration 
of these garden-born deities.§ It has been 
suggested that this veneration arose from an 
assumption of austerity and a show of self- 
denial which caused the Egyptian priests to 
abstain from the use of the onion as food, 
an abstention which subsequently led to the 
superstitious reverence with which the bulk 
of the people regarded this esculent. For 
Hasselquist says that the Egyptians of to-day 
are so delighted with a dish of which the 
onion is the principal ingredient that he had 
heard them wish they might enjoy it in 
Paradise, and a soup made of the sweet- 
tasting Egyptian onion was “one of the test 
dishes ” the naturalist ever ate.|| But that 
it was to this predilection that the great 


* The Nooks and By-ways of Italy, by Craufurd 
Tait Ramage, 1868, p. 61. 

+ Anat. of Mel., 1660, p. §38. See also Brand’s 
Antiquities (Bohn, 1855), vol. iii., p. 356. 

+ XIX. 6. 2 

§ Vide Wilkinson’s Zgyptians, 1878, vol. iii., 
P- 359. 

Voyages, p. 290. 
2x 
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reverence in which the onion was held owes 
its origin is not so evident, and its undoubted 
use as a charm against the Evil Eye appears 
most probably to have been because it was a 
symbol of the sun, or, with its rays, different 
and yet alike, a sign of the universe and its 
many spheres. Among the onions which 
were gods is one called by Homer and Pliny 
“moly,”* which is the 4/ium aureum, or 
golden garlic, and is the most powerful of 
all charms against enchantment, conjuration, 
and evil auguries)s The French demon- 
ologist, de Lancre, observes that the Devil 
is said to respect the onion because it is an 
object of worship. Its amuletic value as a 
protection of the dead is suggested by its 
having been found placed in the orbits of the 
eyes of mummies.t Also protective of the 
departed was the symbolic eye, indicating 
the all-seeing presence of the deity, which 
was placed originally and properly only on 
the boats of the dead,{ but later, appa- 
rently, upon the ordinary boat, as to-day on 
the prow of the Neapolitan fisher-boat. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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@ Mote on the WBapeur Capestryp. 


By T. Davies PRYCE. 
—< 


JHE antiquarian world is much in- 
| debted to Mr. Dawson for his 
interesting exposé of the restora- 
tions to which the Bayeux Tapestry 
has been subjected. 

One scene claims special attention—that 
in which Odo rallies the Normans. The 
wholly guess-work addition to the legend 
superscribing this scene, of the word sueros, 
raises a point of some importance as to its 





* Known, I think, to-day as A/iium moly. Few 
of those in whose gardens it grows are aware that it 
brings them luck and happiness. Yet Pliny tells us 
so, and affirms it to be one of the most precious plants 
we possess; while Homer relates that, by virtue of 
this bright yellow-flowered plant, Ulysses was pre- 
served from being changed by Circe into a black 
animal,” as the Italians call a pig (Karr, Voyage 
autour de mon Jardin), 

t Wilkinson, vol. iii., p. 266 (Hzerog.). 

} Lbid., p. 353- 


interpretation. Montfaucon (Zes Monumens 
de la Monarchie Francoise, 1730) opines that 
the missing word is Francos ; so also Ducarel 
(Anglo-Norman Antiquities, 1767). The 
former, in his illustrations of the Tapestry, 
nevertheless depicts the words fat pueros in 
dotted lines. Ducarel goes a step further, 
and reproduces the word fueros in the 
ordinary lettering of the record, but in quite 
a different situation to that selected by 
Montfaucon. Now, thanks to Mr. Dawson, 
we know who suggested this addition. 

It is, I think, probable that the suggestion 
was made under the influence of a reading of 
Wace. At any rate, there is a curious family 
likeness between the vas/etz of Wace and the 
pueri of the Bishop of Bayeux. I have 
drawn attention to these points because 
Mr. Round (Feudal England, pp. 375, 376, 
etc.) has noted a singularly close agreement 
between the two scenes of the Tapestry—/z¢ 
ceciderunt simul Angli et Franca in prelio and 
Hic Odo Eps baculum tenens confortat pueros— 
and the account given by Wace of the fosse 
disaster. 

I have already ventured to question this 
agreement (/ournal of the British Archao- 
logical Association, December, 1906, p. 258), 
and the present seems an opportune moment 
for a further pursuit of the subject. Mr. 
Round’s contention is evidently based not 
only upon a reading of the details of the 
fight as recorded by Tapestry and by Wace, 
but also upon the fact that the vaséetz 
of Wace and the pueri of the record mean 
one and the same thing—ée., the baggage 
troops and attendants. Thus (/euda/ England, 
p. 416): “ His [Wace’s] description of the 
scene is marvellously exact, and the Tapestry 
phrase, in which Odo confortat pueros—often 
a subject of discussion—is at once explained 
by his making the fuer? whom Odo ‘com- 
forted’ to be 


Vaslez, qui al herneis esteient 
E Ie herneis garder deueient.’’ 


We have, however, seen that in this latter 
respect the agreement dates only from the 
eighteenth century. 

Further, if we come to examine the 
delineations of the record, and compare 
them with Wace’s account, we shall find, it 
is true, a certain superficial harmony, but 
also much variation in detail and one 
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be made plain by a parallel quotation of the 


poem and reading of the Tapestry : 


Wace 
( Zaylor’s Translation). 

In the plain was a fosse, 
which the Normans had 
now behind them, having 
passed it in the fight 
without regarding it. 

But the English charged 
and drove the Normans 
before them, till they 
made them fall back upon 
this fosse, overthrowing 
into it horses and men. 


The varlets who were 
set to guard the harness 
began to abandon it, as 
they saw the loss of the 
Frenchmen, when thrown 
back upon the fosse with- 
out power to recover 
themselves. 

Then Odo, the good 

riest, the Bishop of 

yeux, galloped up, and 
said to them, ‘Stand 
fast ! stand fast !” 


Tapestry. 


Fosse partly concealed 
by rank and sedge-like 
grass. This fosse is situ- 
ated at the foot of a flat- 
topped mound. 

Depicts the Normans 
attacking a body of light- 
armed English who stand 
at bay on the top of the 
mound, and in doing so, 
tumbling horses and men 
into the fosse at its foot 
and upon its uneven lower 


i 
do is shown, mace in 
hand. In close proximity 
to him is a solitary horse- 
man with his lance at the 
slope over his shoulder. 
This is the only semblance 
of Norman flight pre- 
sented by the Tapestry. 
No varlets, harness, or 


baggage are depicted. 


It will thus be seen that in the one all- 





important point of atlack or pursuit the 
Tapestry directly contradicts Wace, whilst each 
authority omits significant details given by 
the other. 

On the whole, the weight of evidence 
seems to point to the conclusion that, not- 
withstanding their position in the Tapestry, 
these two scenes are meant to delineate the 
disaster to the Norman horse towards the 
close of the battle, as mentioned by the 
primary authorities, William of Poitiers and 
William of Jumiéges. 


ie ee 


i 





Che Antiquarp’s Rote- Book. 


THE HAUGHMOND ABBEY 
EXCAVATIONS. 

gN our May “Notes of the Month” 

we referred briefly to the excava- 

tions begun in March at Haugh- 

mond Abbey, near Shrewsbury, 





under the expert direction of Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope, Mr. H. Brakspear, and Mr. 





H. R. H. Southam. The following are ex- 
tracts from a fuller account which appeared 
some little time ago in the columns of the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle, which also gave illus- 
trations of one of the pillars uncovered, and 
of five portions of tiles of medizval type 
found in the course of the work. Two of 
the latter we are courteously allowed to re- 
produce on page 348. 

“Tt is now seen that the church, which was 
at first an early twelfth-century building, but 
considerably enlarged later, was over 220 feet 
long. The west end projects into the meadow 
some 15 to 20 feet. The whole of the outer 
walls are now exposed, and visitors may quite 
easily trace the main features of the building. 
It had three distinct levels. The floor of the 
middle level evidently at some early period 
had become worn, and was raised and 
covered with new tiles. Some of these—of 
poor quality—remain. The bases of three 
fine thirteenth-century columns are exposed, 
two having part of the columns standing. 
The lower parts of the walls of the north 
porch also remain. The east end is some 
14 or 15 feet higher than the west end, and 
was reached by a number of steps at intervals, 
which must have given it a most imposing 
effect. In the nave there has been laid bare 
an incised slab, upon which is the figure of a 
lady in early sixteenth-century costume. The 
inscription is perfectly clear. It shows that 
the lady was Ankerita, daughter of John 
Leighton, and the wife of Richard Mynde, 
and that she died on the Feast of the Chair 
of St. Peter, 1528. A photograph and a 
rubbing have been taken of this. Some 
leaden coffins also were found, which, of 
course, have been covered over. At the east 
end, right on the rock, is the altar platform. 

“It has not been necessary to excavate in 
the Chapter House, as this room was con- 
verted into part of the domestic premises of the 
Barker family, who held the property after the 
Dissolution, and who evidently inserted in it 
side walls to support a medizval timber roof 
which they brought from some other building. 
With reference to the entrance to the Chapter 
House, it is worth noticing that the figures on 
each side of the doorway and its flanking 
windows are of much later date, and have 
been cut out of the stone-work. It may be 
of interest to state whom the figures represent. 

2x2 











348 
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Commencing from left to right when facing 
the building they are: (1) An abbot with 
staff in hand ; (2) St. Thomas of Canterbury ; 





(3) St. Catherine, with her wheel and sword, 
standing on the head of a crowned king, re- 
presenting the monarch who condemned her 
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to death; (4) St. John the Evangelist, with 
palm-branch and book; (5) St. John the 
Baptist with the Holy Lamb on a roundel ; 
(6) St. Margaret standing on the dragon which 
devoured her, and from the inside of which 
she reappeared owing to her intercessions ; 
(7) an abbess ; (8) St. Michael with his sword, 
and his foot on the dragon. 

“The ivy, which had been greatly darnaging 
the walls, has partly been removed, and the 
stone-work repaired, and in time it is hoped 
that the whole of the ivy will be cleared away, 
so that the appearance of the abbey from all 
points will be more impressive, and less 
damage will be done to the stone-work. As 
it is, the beautiful columns and capitals of 
the west processional door can now well be 
seen from the church. 

“In the garden is a long range of buildings 
which show the columns and the vaulting 
over which were the dormitories, and at the 
south end are domestic offices, lavatories, 
Ci. . 2 

“From the south door of the Infirmary, 
which has so often been called the Guest 
Hall, is a door which leads into the garden, 
and there seems to be no doubt that this 
must have been the door of the Infirmary 
Chapel, though not a single stone can now 
be found. At the west end of the Infirmary 
hall are the doors which led under the large 
window to the kitchens; but very little of this 
work can now be found, as no doubt this 
would be the stone-work first to be removed 
for building the Elizabethan wall around the 
garden, and for other buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Within the last few years considerable 
damage has been done by visitors, and it is 
hoped that in future the more interesting 
parts of the buildings will be enclosed with a 
permanent unclimbable fence, and a charge 
made for admission. No one will grudge 
paying a small fee for a convenience which 
will make a visit to the abbey much more 
interesting and instructive. 

“On the north side of the church in the 
field, some little distance away, are the re- 
mains of what was evidently the gate-house, 
and it is hoped that these will be sufficiently 
exposed for a plan to be made. Between the 

gate-house and the church were probably the 
guest-houses, and to the west of the gate- 








house was a pond; parts of the retaining 
banks on the south side still remain.” 
Contributions to cover the liability incurred 
in carrying out the excavations should be 
sent to Mr. H. R. H. Southam, F.S.A, 
Innellan, Shrewsbury; small sums will be 


welcomed. 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


Some little time ago the splendid 
library of Lord Amherst of 
Hackney, at Didlington Hall, 
was offered for sale, through 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch, as a 
whole. Apparently no pur- 
chaser has been found, for it is 
announced that the first portion 
of the collection is to be sold 
at Sotheby’s next December. 
Among the gems of the library are the 
Caxtons, seventeen in number, more than 
half of which are quite perfect. These may 
be expected to fetch anything between 
£20,000 and £40,000. The pick of the 
Caxtons is Lefevre’s Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye, printed about the year 1474, of 
which this is probably the only extant genuine 
and perfect copy—namely, the only complete 
copy that has not been made up from a 
number of more or less imperfect copies. 
a se 

Other perfect copies of books issued by 
Caxton or his successor Wynkyn de Worde 
are: the Game and Playe of the Chesse; De 
Consolationie Philosophia ; the Mirrour of 
the World; The Boke of Tulle of Olde Age ; 
the Conquest of Jerusalem by Godfrey of 
Boloyne ; the Fayts of Armes and of Chivalry 
of Christian de Pisan; Virgil’s Eneydos ; 
the Chastysing of Goddes Chyldren; and 
the Zreatise of Love. 





x ef s 
The library is rich in theological works, and 
contains one of the famous Mazarine Bibles, 
so called for the curious reason that a remark- 
ably fine copy once belonged to Cardinal 
Mazarin. The number of German, Dutch, 
and Italian incunabula printed before the 
year 1500 is not far short of one hundred. 
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Copies of the different early editions of the 
Bible are very numerous, and they include 
some that belong to the days before the 
invention of printing. Among these are 
some Wycliffe New Testament manuscripts. 
The series of Tyndale and Coverdale’s 
versions is probably the most complete that 
exists anywhere. There are also fine illu- 
minated manuscripts— English, French, 
Flemish, and Italian. 

Of the bindings it is sufficient to say that 
they illustrate the different styles of all 
countries. It does not appear that there are 
any Shakespeare quartos, but there are two 
copies of the First Folio of 1623. 

es SF & 
The recently issued Catalogue of Additions to 
the Manuscripts in the British Museum in 
the Years 1900-1905, edited by the Keeper, 
Mr. G. F. Warner, contains a full description 
of 970 manuscripts, 9,116 charters, 911 seals, 
and 782 papyri, including the collections 
discovered at Oxyrhynchus by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, and presented by the 
committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund— 
a rich six years’ harvest. The documents 
are of every kind and of all ages. Nearly 
five pages of the Casa/ogue are occupied by a 
very full and careful description of the school- 
book of a fifteenth-century grammar-school 
boy in London. His name is unknown, but 
from a casual reference to the practice of 
making rose-garlands for St. Anthony’s Day 
it is conjectured that the boy attended the 
school of St. Anthony, Threadneedle Street, 
at which Sir Thomas More was once a 


scholar. 
s&* s& s 


Besides literary treasures, such as Milton’s 
Commonplace-book, mostly in his own hand, 
and the manuscripts of Keats’s Hyperion, 
Massinger’s Believe as You List, Disraeli’s 
Rise of Iskander, and of various works by 
Herbert Spencer, there are many historical 
documents of great interest catalogued. 
Among the latter are such as the Patent of 
James I. creating his son Henry Prince of 
Wales in 1610, and a Proclamation offering 
a reward for the capture of the young Pre- 
tender in 1745; and a mass of historical 
correspondence, including some of Lord 
Wellington’s letters to Marshal Beresford. 


The revived Gypsy Lore Society gives wel- 
come evidence of its vitality in the first part, 
dated July, of the new series of its Journal. 
This is a substantial issue of ninety-six pages. 
It is printed privately for the Society, which 
has its headquarters at 6, Hope Place, Liver- 
pool, and opens with a ‘‘Prefatory Note,” by 
Mr. David MacRitchie, the new president, 
which links the new to the old issue of the 
Journal, which ended with the number for 
April, 1892. Among the other contributions 
are “Gypsy Language and Origin,” by Mr. 
John Sampson, a past master of the subject ; 
‘A Word on Gypsy Costume,” by Mr. J. H. 
Yoxall, M.P. ; papers on ‘‘Shelta” and “ The 
Tinkers,” by the late C. G. Leland; Welsh 
and Slavonic gypsy folk-tales ; a seventeenth- 
century gypsy tract, introduced by Dr. Axon; 
and a philological article in German, “ Die 
Grundziige des Armenisch - Zigeunerischen 
Sprachbaus,” by Professor Finck. I wish 
the revived Society and its Journal a long 
and vigorous career. 

es SF & 
Mr. W. Baily-Kempling writes: ‘ Referring 
to Mr. Blaikie Murdoch's excellent contribu- 
tion, ‘‘ Some Royalist Ladies of the Caroline 
Age,” in the August number of the ANTI- 
QuaRY, may I be permitted to mention that 
two booklets of selections from the poems of 
Katherine Philips (“the Matchless Orinda” 
of Keats) have been published since Professor 
Saintsbury’s Minor Poets of the Caroline Age. 
The first is a selection from the Herringman 
edition of 1667; the second a compilation 
from one of her holograph manuscript books, 
collated with the readings of 1664 and 1667. 
Both are published by Tutin, of Hull, at the 
too absurd price of six—pence, not shillings.” 

ae & 
The twenty-first volume of Book Prices 
Current will be published immediately, and 
will present a larger number of entries than 
usual. It will contain a number of excep- 
tionally important sales, which are fully re- 
corded. For convenience of reference, the 
new volume will have a combined index, in 
place of the double one which has appeared 
in former issues. 

eH HF & 
Forthcoming issues in Messrs. Bemrose’s 
* Memorials of the Counties of England” 
series will include Old Derbyshire, edited by 
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cardinal point of disagreement. ‘This will 
the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A.; Old Dorset, 
edited by the late Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., 
and the Rev. Herbert Pentin, M.A.; Old 
Norfolk, edited by the Rev. Dr. Astley, M.A. ; 
and O/d London, edited by the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, F.S.A. 


es FS F&F 


I have received the new number of Ce/tza, 
‘6a Pan-Celtic Magazine,” dated  April- 
August, 1907, the contents of which appeal 
strongly to all who are interested in Celtic 
life and literature. Its pages include “ Irish 
Influences in Early Welsh History,” by 
Professor J. E. Lloyd; notes in Welsh and 
Gaelic ; “The Call of the Clod,” a grace- 
fully worded expression of land-love, by the 
editor ; and an account of the arrangements 
for the third Pan-Celtic Congress, to be held 
in Edinburgh, September 24, 25, and 26. 
The editor's address is Mr. S. R. John, 
129, Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 


se & Sad 


The Atheneum of August 10 announces that 
the first instalment of “ Anecdota from Irish 
Manuscripts” has just been published by 
the School of Irish Learning. The pieces, 
which are almost all in Old Irish, are from 
The Yellow Book of Lecanand other sources, 
and include “The Dispersion of the Decies,” 
the colloquy between Fintan and the Hawk 
of Achill, the poetic version of the voyage of 
Maelduin, and the adventures of the Scottish 
Prince, Cano MacGartnan, in Ireland. 
a & &* 

Lecturing at King’s College on July 17, 
Mr. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum, 
gave an account of recent excavation work at 
Thebes. Describing how he and a friend (Mr. 
Ayrton) spent some time living in the tomb 
of Rameses IV., he said he noticed on a wall 
the following inscription by a Greek tourist 
of antiquity: “I have come here, but I see 
nothing to admire at all-—except the big 
stone.” The mental level of the scribbler 
on walls remains pretty constant in all ages. 


BIBLIOTHECARY. 











Antiquatian Iews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HopceE sold 
on the 18th and roth ult. the following books and 
MSS. : Ruskin’s Works, by Cooke and Wedder- 
burn, 29 vols., 1903-1907, £12 15s. ; Tudor Transla- 
tions, edited by W. E. Henley, 40 vols., 1892-1965, 
418 ; Meredith’s Works, 32 vols., 1896-1898, £11 5s. ; 
Oscar Wilde’s The Nihilists, first draft, privately 
printed, with MS. alterations by the author, 1882, 
£26; Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, 1842, £29 10s.; 
Thackeray, Original Drawing for Pendennis, £20 10s.; 
Missale Romanum, English MS. on vellum, Sec. 
XIV., £40; Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 
Cambridge University, Westminster Abbey, and 
Colleges of Winchester, etc., 8 vols., 1808-1816, £68 
tos. ; Nolhac’s Marie Antoinette, £31; Die Bibel in 
Corte Getraslateert, Antwerp, 1516, £33; Beethoven, 
Autograph Letter, ¢. 1808, 2 15 10s.; Autograph 
Orchestral Sketch of the Coda of the Scherzo of the 
Ninth Symphony, 1846, £26; Mozart, Three Auto- 
graph Sketches, ¢. 1772, £31 ; Wagner, Eight Letters 
to Henriette Moritz, 1851-1853, 446; Weber, Score 
of the Overture to Oberon, 1827, £59; Frederick the 
Great, Fifteen Autograph Letters, 1740-1777, £52.— 
Atheneum, August 3. 


The same firm sold on the 26th and 27th ult. valuable 
books and MSS., including the Bronté relics. These 
relics, consisting of books, MSS., writing-desks, 
work-boxes, samplers, etc., were the property of Mrs. 
Nicholls, widow of the Rev. A. B. Nichells, who 
first married Charlotte Bronté. The fifty-eight lots 
produced £718 ; Keats’s Lamia, first edition, boards, 
uncut, 1820, £48; Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 
5 vols. in parts, 1862-1873, 445; Hore B.V.M., 
illuminated MS. on vellum, Franco-Flemish, with 


‘ fourteen miniatures, done for Philippa of Guelder- 


land, Sec. XV., £61 ; another, French, with twelve 
fine miniatures, Sec. XV., £80; Common Prayer, 
E. Whitchurch, June 16, 1549, 461 ; the same, May 4, 
1549, £50; the same, 1552, £125; Book of Common 
Prayer, etc., 1615, fine contemporary binding, £52; 
Pilgrim’s Progress, first edition (three lines missing), 
1678, £520; Firdousi, The Shah Nahmeh, illuminated 
MS., Sec. XVII., £47 ; Shakespeare, Second Folio, 
Hawkins imprint, 1632, £250; Merchant of Venice, 
1637, £35 10s.; Poems, 1640, £120; Third Folio, 
with numerous MS. annotations, 1664, £300; Xeno- 
phon, 1594, Queen Elizabeth’s copy, £175 ; Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, with Voyage to Cadiz, and large map of 
Drake’s voyages, 3 vols., 1598-1600, £210; Homeri 
Opera Omnia, eaitio princeps, 2 vols., Florent., 1488, 
£380 ; Walton’s Angler, first edition, title in facsimile, 
1653, £4186; Psalterium, English MS. on vellum, 
with miniatures, Sec. XIIL, £700; another illu- 
minated Psalter (French), Sec. XIV.,£ 107 ; Higden’s 
Polychronicon, 1527, £40; Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, 1553, and Boccaccio’s Falles of Sundry 
Princes, etc., 1554, £69; Haden’s Etudes 4 I’Eau- 
forte, 1866, £190; Nelson Documents, £121.— 
Atheneum, August 3. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The Transactions of the Essex Archzological Society, 
vol. x., part 2, besides the record of meetings and 
excursions, contains seven interesting papers. No 
less than three of these are contributed by Mr. Henry 
Laver. In the first he discusses ‘‘ Pargetting,” with 
two plans of Colchester ceilings. The art has given 
a surname to various families, and in Colchester itself 
the surname ‘‘ Pargetter” is occasionally heard. In 
his second paper Mr. Laver describes several of the 
recently discovered ‘Mosaic Pavements in Col- 
chester,” a drawing of one found last November being 
reproduced in colour; and in the third describes, 
with references to former notices, and with four good 
illustrative plates, the peculiar little timber-built 
church at Greenstead, Essex. Other papers are by 
Mr. Chalkley Gould, on ‘‘ The Burh at Maldon,” of 
which a mere fragment remains, and on “‘ Greensted 
and the Course of St. Edmund’s Translation ”—.¢., 
the translation of the remains of St. Edmund to 
Beodricsworth (now Bury St. Edmunds) in A.D. 1013. 
Mr. Eliot Howard writes on ‘‘ King Alfred and the 
Lea,” discussing a passage in Dr. Hodgkin’s History 
of England ; and the Rev. E. H. L. Reeve describes 
“Stondon Massey Churth,” the fabric of which con- 
tains much early Norman work. 


at a a | 


The Journal of the Cork Historicaland Archaeological 
Society, April to June, 1907, isa good number. Colonel 
Lunham usefully brings together a number of 
‘* Historical Notices of Old Cork,” which are illus- 
trated by a photographic reproduction of a map of the 
city which is supposed to date from circa 1585. The 
first part of a historical account of ‘‘Innishannon and 
its Neighbourhood,” with a number of illustrations, 
is contributed by the Rev. J. H. Cole, and Canon 
O’Mahony continues his ‘* History of the O’Mahony 
Septs.” Mr. R. V. Dymock touches on an interesting 
byway of history in a brief article on “The Rela- 
tions between the Irish and Welsh in Medizval 
Times.” Mr. McC. Dix makes a supplementary 
contribution to his Cork Bibliography ; and a variety 
of other articles, notes, and queries complete the 


number. 
a bad} a 


The Nottinghamshire antiquarian society, known as 
the Thoroton Society, has issued vol. x. of its Zrans- 
actions, Besides an account of the summer excursion 
in the Strelley district, and a report of the various 
descriptive papers read on that occasion, the volume 
contains six articles, chiefly of local interest. Mr. 
J. Russell's account of ‘‘The Luddites,” recalls the 
anti-machinery disturbances of a centuryago. Under 
the title of ‘*Crocolana—the Nottinghamshire 
Brough,” Mr. Cecil Woolley describes some of the 
Roman remains recently brought to light at a hamlet 
in the parish of South Collingham. The ruined 
Archbishop’s palace at Southwell is described by 
Mr. H. Gill, and other papers are “ The Old Streets 
of Nottingham,” by Mr. J. Grainger ; ‘‘ Muster Roll 
for Newark Wapentake, 1595,” communicated by 
Mr. T. M. Blagg. from an entry in the Newark Cor- 
poration Minute-Books ; and ‘* Henry Kirke White,” 


the centenary of whose death occurred last year, by 
Mr, J. C. Warren. A special and very attractive 
feature of the volume is the abundance of excellent 
illustrations. 





SA AAAAAAAAALAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


The annual meeting of the RovAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE opened at Colchester on Tuesday, July 23, 
with a reception by the Maycr, Mr. W. B. Sparling, 
when Mr. Henry Laver offered a welcome to the 
INSTITUTE on behalf of the Essex Society, and Sir 
Henry Howorth spoke as President. After luncheon 
the members drove to Copford Church, described by 
Mr. Laver, to Layer Marney Church and Hall, and 
back to Colchester. At Layer Marney Mr. St. John 
Hope gave a brief history of the grand old hall, the 
erection of which was begun by Sir Henry Marney, 
afterwards Baron Marney, about 1520. He died in 
1523, and the building was carried on by his son, 
who, however, did not live long enough to finish it. 
The Marneys then becoming extinct, the hall re- 
mained unfinished. It was originally intended as a 
great house, with a courtyard, entered through a fine 
gateway. The main outline was Gothic, and some of 
the details were distinctly Gothic, but there was also 
something of the Renaissance style about it. Sir 
Henry Howorth said that Sir Henry Marney was 
Captain of the Horse at the Court of Henry VIII., and 
would probably have the assistance, in designing his 
house, of the Italian architect who was employed by 
the King to do a lot of terra-cotta work, and who was 
also employed by Wolsey at Hampton Court. Sir 
Henry added that the mansion was a tremendous 
national treasure, and he hoped it would long remain 
in the hands of the present owner, who seemed to be 
taking great care of it. The church was described by 
the Rector, the Rev. H. J. Boys. 

On Wednesday, July 24, Great and Little Maple- 
stead Churches and Hedingham Castle and Church were 
visited. Little Maplestead Church has the distinction of 
being one of four similar churches in the whole country, 
owing its peculiar design to the fact that it belonged 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and was 
probably built at the end of the thirteenth or beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The entrance to the church 
is through a small porch into an octagonal nave, in 
which are six peculiarly carved pillars which support 
the tower. Round the outside of the pillars runs the 
circular aisle, which gives the church a remarkable 
appearance. The chancel is apsidal, and is also very 
quaint and beautiful. Mr. St. John Hope explained 
the features of the church. Great Maplestead Church 
is cruciform in shape, and very quaint. Sir Henry 
Howorth described it as a “‘little church in which 
almost every treasure from the twelfth century onwards 
is represented.” Amongst the ‘‘ treasures” are two 
tombs, with effigies over them, erected in a sort of 
recess added to the nave. One is the tomb of Sir 
John Deane, of Dynes Hall, and the other is that of 
Lady Deane, over the latter being the recumbent form 
(in stone) of her son, lying, like his father, on his 
side, the figure of the lady, in her grave-clothes, 
standing over him, the tradition being that she pre- 
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deceased her son, and appeared to him afterwards, 
The date of these effigies, etc., is believed to be early 
in the seventeenth century. 

At Castle Hedingham the party first visited the 
church, which Mr. St. John Hope said was one of 
which they would like to have the history ; but, like a 
great many others, it had no history, except what the 
stones could tell them. The splendid keep of the 
castle was also fully described by Mr. Hope. At the 
evening meeting Mr. Gurney exhibited and described 
‘* The Town Charters of Colchester.” 

The third day, July 25, was devoted to the Cogge- 
shall country. Inworth Church was inspected, and at 
Coggeshall the fine fifteenth-century church of St. 
Peter ad Vincula, a full account of it being given by 
Mr. G. F. Beaumont, F.S.A. After lunch Pay- 
cocke’s House, Bradwell Church, and Faulkbourn 
Hall were visited. On the way to Faulkbourn Hall 
the party visited the mammoth barns at Cressing 
Temple. The barns are grand specimens of Essex 
carpentering, which Dr. Laver highly extolled, saying 
that the reason why Essex carpenters excelled all 
others was that there was no stone in the county, and 
therefore they had to make the best use of timber. 
He added that the huge barns—the smallest of which 
is 130 feet long—were built entirely without iron, and 
nearly the whole of the timber was formed by the axe 
or the adze. The barns, it was also stated, were tithe 
barns, and the place where they were erected formerly 
belonged to the Knights Templars or Hospitallers. 
There is evidence that they were built in 1450. On 
to Faulkbourn Hall, the visitors wound up the day of 
sight-seeing with a most imposing example of a brick 
mansion, believed to have been built in 1439 by Sir 
John Fortescue, and held by the Bullock family from 
1637 until eight years ago. At the evening meeting 
at the Town Hall Dr. J. Horace Round, in a paper on 
‘*The Carrington Legend” dealt exhaustively with 
the question of bogus pedigrees; and in a second 


paper, “A Note on Dr. Gilberd,’’ the famous . 


Colchester worthy, he examined historical records 
concerning Gilbert’s birthplace, and as to the identity 
of the: house in which he lived. He was not sure, 
however, that he really lived at the Trinity Street 
Tymperleys. Dr. Round was heartily thanked for 
his interesting papers. 

On July 26 the sights of Colchester itself were 
visited. An admirable description of the castle was 
given by Mr. St. John Hope, and in the afternoon 
Dr. Laver conducted a large party round the town 
ve a largely 
attended conversazione in the Town Hall. 

Saturday, July 27, was spent in a visit to the 
Maldon district. Maldon Church of All Saints 
(unique in the kingdom by reason of its triangular 
tower) was first visited, and its ‘‘ points ” were indi- 
cated by Mr. P. M. Beaumont. It is flint and stone 
built, and presents curious contrasts of style: the 
Early English, the Decorated, and the Perpendicular. 
It is particularly beautiful in regard to its D’Arcy 
aisle, and sufficiently hideous in respect of its plastered 
ceilings and the two whitened beams that give an 
almost grotesque appearance to the chancel. Above 
the priest’s door in the north chapel is an ancient 
monument to Thomas Cammock, his two wives, and 
his twenty children. Cammock’s second matrimonial 
VOL. Ll. 


venture was to run off with a daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick, who pursued him in Lord Ullin style to 
Fambridge Ferry. But Cammock, bold in danger as 
in love, urged his horse, with its double burden, 
successfully over ‘‘ nearly half a mile of salt water, 
with a strong tide running,” and married the Earl’s 
daughter in the Church of the Triangular Tower— 
circa 1420. In the afternoon Beleigh Abbey and 
Langford Church were visited. 

Monday, July 29, was spent in the district around 
Dunmow—Great Dunmow, Tiltey and Thaxted 
Churches, and Horham Hall being among the places 
visited. The oldest portion of the great church at 
Thaxted, the nave, is, in the opinion of Mr. Hope, 
fourteenth-century work, and he suggested that it 
might have been built during the time of the Black 
Death, which had caused a break in its progr 
until the town recovered its prosperity. The auued 
was later, and the western tower was stil] later, 
having, he thought, replaced a central tower which 
most likely fell down. There is a very charming 
carved pulpit of the time of Charles II., some good 
seventeenth-century stall-ends, and a quaint font with 
a high conical cover, with two cupboard-like doors, 
which it was suggested were kept locked to prevent 
the baptismal water being abstracted for ical 
purposes, There are also two very fine old porches. 
There are many curious corbels inside the church, one 
representing Queen Catherine, with two wheels 
beside her, and some weird gargoyles outside. 

On Tuesday, July 30, the members drove to 
Brightlingsea Church, St. Osyth’s Priory, and Great 
Clactian Church. In the evening Dr. Laver read a 
paper on the destruction of Colchester by Boadicea ; 
and another, by Mr. Chalkley Gould, on ‘‘ Traces of 
Saxons and Danes in the Earthworks of Essex,” was 
read by Mr. Hope. 

Wednesday, July 31, was an “extra day,” and 
many members visited Southminster, Bradwell-juxta- 
Mare, and Othona. The meeting was in every way a 
great success, 
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The sixty-fourth Congress of the BRITISH ARCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION opened at Weymouth on 
Monday, July 15, with a reception by the Deputy 
Mayor at the Town Hall, after which members drove 
to see the remains of the Roman villa, described by 
Mr. R. H. Forster, at Preston. Two-thirds of a fine 
pavement remain 7# sifu. Chalbury Camp was also 
visited, and in the evening the Mayor and Mayoress 
of Weymouth were ‘‘ At Home” to the Association. 
In connexion with the latter function a particularly 
interesting exhibition of antiquarian objects, rangin 
from Paleolithic implements, Roman lamps, an 
medizval seals, to old-time hearth implements, was 
held. On Tuesday, July 16, the well-known 
Maumbury Rings (described by Captain Acland), 
Maiden Castle (described by the Rev. Miles Barnes), 
and other places of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Dorchester were visited. In the evening a paper on 
‘* Dorsetshire Brasses,’’ by Mr. W. de C. Prideaux, 
was read, 

The next day, July 17, Milton Abbey Church and 
St. Catherine’s Chapel were inspected, under the 
guidance of the Rev. H. Pentin, and later Puddletown 
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Church and Athelhampton Hall were visited. Thurs- 
day, July 18, was occupied by visits to Wareham— 
St. Martin’s and St. Mary’s Churches, the walls and 
site of castle—and Corfe Castle. At the evening 
meeting at Weymouth a paper was read on the 
municipal seals of England by Mr. A. Oliver, illus- 
trated b lantern, and a classified series of impressions 
from the seals collected specially for the occasion. 
The Be touched on very many points of interest. 
On Friday, July 19, Cerne Abbas was visited, under 
the guidance of the Vicar, the Rev. H. D. Gundry, 
and later, Sherborne Abbey and monastic buildings 
were inspected. At the evening meeting at Wey- 
mouth a paper was read by Mr. R. H. Forster on 
‘* Medieval Ships,” with special reference to those 
shown on municipal seals. On Saturday, July 20, a 
very successful Congress closed with visits to Abbots- 
bury Church and Great Barry, and an inspection of 
the collections of Mr. Nelson Richardsor, President 
of the Dorset Field Club. 
~~ oS 

BRITISH NumisMaATIc Society, —/uly 17.— Mr. 
Carlyon- Britton, President, in the chair, — Mr. 
Andrew gave the first of a series of addresses on the 
** Coinage of the Reign of Stephen,” Commencing 
with Hawkins type 270 as the first of the reign, he 
explained that, owing to the peaceful accession of 
Stephen, this was issued generally throughout the 
country ; but on the arrival of the Empress Matilda 
and Robert, Earl of Gloucester in 1139 it was dis- 
continued at all the mints under their influence, or, as 
at Bristol, the obverse die bearing Stephen’s portrait 
and titles was erased. Meanwhile, following the 
Battle of the Standard, a medallic coinage was insti- 
tuted at York, commencing with the well-known 
standard type, Hawkins 271. This, after certain 
variations, was followed by the two-figure type, 
Hawkins 281. When Stephen’s Queen, Matilda, 
was sent by him into the North to negotiate the 
treaty with Prince Henry of Scotland, the latter re- 
turned with her to York, when, no doubt, this type 
was issued. The figures clearly represent the Earl 
and the Queen on either side of a conventional design 
of the palm-tree and dove of peace, now repre- 
sented by a floriated standard. The cap of the Earl 
is sufficient evidence of his rank, and the baton in the 
Queen’s hand is the emblem of her authority as 
Stephen's plenipotentiary; and the fact that their 
hands are joined is again relative to the treaty. 
Under this treaty Henry acquired almost regal powers 
in his English earldoms, and it was in consequence 
of this that he issued the series of coins bearing the 
title of HENRICUS, which are classed by Hawkins as 
259 of Henry I. Stephen persuaded the Earl to 
accompany him on his expedition in the South to 
assist with his moral influence in quelling the rising 
which had been intended to support the Scottish in- 
vasion. For example, the entry in the Geséa that the 
Beauchamps refused to surrender Bedford Castle until 
the arrival of Henry has been thought to refer to the 
Bishop of Winchester ; but Mr. Andrew showed by 
uotations from a contemporary charter that this re- 
erred to Henry the Sed, ont further proved the 


point by Mr. Roth’s coin of type 259, ar Henry’s 
name on the obverse, and struck at Bedford. 


From 


Bedford Henry accompanied Stephen into the West, 
where he similarly used his influence with the Beau- 
champ family to suppress the risings at Gloucester 
and Hereford, and at each of these cities similar 
coins were minted. Finally, Henry returned to his 
northern earldom, where he continued to issue this 
type at Corbridge and other mints, and on most of 
his coins there are indications of Scottish rather than 
English workmanship, The medallic coinage at York, 
as the capital of the ancient kingdom of Northumbria, 
was continued ; and as it was issued by authority of 
the successive governors, it was unnecessary to place 
the name of the moneyer and mint upon it for the 
panes of identification in the trial of the pyx. 
Tence, the reverse legend was replaced by con- 
ventional ornaments so popular at that period. After 
the Battle of Lincoln (1141) it was natural that the 
Empress should appoint Eustace Fitz John, her chief 
supporter in the North, as her Governor at York upon 
her accession to power, and although they may 
possibly have been struck by him at a rather later 
period, it is probable that the coin bearing his name, 
and also Hawkins type 282, were then issued, On 
the severance of the Legate Henry, Bishop of Win- 
chester from the cause of the Empress, his coin 
Hawkins 279, would no doubt be issued at York. 
On Stephen’s return to power in 1142 Robert de 
Stutville, who had played a prominent part for him 
at the Battle of the Standard, would seem to have 
been appointed Governor, and to have issued the 
horseman type, Hawkins 280. These coins have 
always been attributed to Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
but Mr. Lawrence has long been of opinion that they 
more probably issued from York, and Mr. Andrew 
was now able to settle the question by reference to 
a specimen in the Hunter Collection, which reads 
**Robert de Stu.” The York series was continued 
by Eustace Fitz Stephen, who is recorded as Governor 
of York about 1152, and his coins bear the full-length 
figure and sword, Hawkins 283. Coins of this type, 
as also one of Eustace Fitz John, bear the. title 
‘* Dictator of York” in a contracted form. During 
the interregnum following the Battle of Lincoln 
Stephen’s J pangs were faced with the difficulty that, 
as their King was in captivity, there was no 
authority for the issue of his money. They therefore 
resorted to the expedient of countermarking the dies 
with their own arms as the warrant of authority, 
which at least would have local influence. Thus, 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, stamped his armorial cross 
on the money issued from Norwich and Thetford; 
William Peverell similarly placed his arms on the 
Nottingham money, and Ferrers, Earl of Derby, seems 
to have resorted to the old badge or arms of Edward 
the Confessor at Derby. In relation to the last-named 
type, Mr. Andrew referred to many records of the 
moneyer whose full name was Wakelin de Radbourn 
a Derby), who seems to have been a relative of the 


Treating the coinage of the Empress herself, he 
divided it into two main types, the first bearing the 
inscription : IMPERATR for _ sdrondg Hawkins 633, 
which was copied by the English. die-sinkers into 
: l-+PERERIL, and issued at Lincoln, Stamford, Bristol, 
Winchester, and London. On her reception into 
London she would acquire the command of the mint, 
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and the legend was changed to : MATILDIS INPEP, of 
which there were also variations. It will be noticed 
that the first type is that usually given to Roger, Earl 
of Warwick, but this attribution was impossible, and 
the complete legend, which for the first time was 
now put in evidence, disclosed a clear attempt to 
copy the Latin title of the ro aga and the varia- 
tions in the letters were probably owing to her not 
having then acquired the services of the official die- 
sinkers at London, the only craftsmen of the art. 

Exhibits: To illustrate the subject, the President, 
Mr. Roth, Mr. Wells, and others, exhibited a remark- 
able series of the coins of this period, comprising 
specimens of nearly every type treated. 


a 
On July 11 the THOROTON Socigty held its summer 
excursion, which, luckily, was favoured with fine 
weather, and was well attended. A considerable 
contingent from Nottingham went by train to Fled- 
borough, a small outlying village near the River 
Trent, where the church contains much that is of 
interest, independent of its architectural features, 
which range from a tower of the twelfth century to a 
chancel which was rebuilt in 1764. In the chancel 
are the fragmentary remains of an Easter sepulchre, 
the largest portion of which has been rescued from 
serving the purpose of a doorstone to the back-door of 
the Rectory. There is some interesting old stained 
glass stencilled in grisaille in several windows, 
together with some heraldic glass. An effigy in 
alabaster of a knight of the fourteenth century has 
been sadly mutilated; it is uncommon in that the 
crest, coronet, mantled helmet, and penchant shield 
are displayed upon the jupon, which is laced up at 
the side. Unfortunately, the arms on the shield are 
no longer distinguishable. Outside the south aisle 
there is built to the wall the figure of a lady, with a 
wimple kirtle and mantle dating from the fourteenth 
century, which might with advantage be removed 
inside the church, with a view to its preservation. 
In the eighteenth century the Rector (the Rev. W. 
Sweetapple) became notorious as a man who granted 
ae licences and asked few questions, so that Fled- 
borough became the Gretna Green of the neighbour- 
hood. In 1730 there were only seven weddings, where- 
as in 1733 there were no fewer than forty-four in this 
small parish, with a population of under 100 people. 
It was in this church that Dr. Arnold, Head- 
master of Rugby, was married to the daughter of the 
Rector, the Rev. J. Penrose, in 1820, a member of 
whose family, under the name of Mrs. Markham, 
wrote the well-known History of England for children. 
After luncheon and a brief visit to the Church of 
St. Oswald at Dunham-on-Trent, the only feature of 
which is its large open belfry windows, the party 
proceeded by way of Darlton, Wimanton Moor, 
where there are traces of an ancient village, and 
Kingshaugh, the moated site of one of King John’s 
hunting-lodges, to East Markham Church, which is 
a splendid example of the masonry of the Perpen- 
dicular period. The Vicar kindly read a paper on 
his church. It was here that the well-known family 
of Markham lived, of which Sir John Markham, the 
judge in the time of Richard II., was a member, and 
whose alabaster tomb may still be seen in the 
chancel. One of his descendants became Lord Chief 


Justice. About 100 years ago the old stained glass 
was replaced by ‘nice clean white glass”! And it 
is remarkable that only three institutions have taken 
place in this parish since Rev. W. Chelles was in- 
stituted Vicar in 1777. 

The next place visited was Tuxford, where the 
church has undergone many restorations ; neverthe- 
less some Decorated work has survived. An 
inscription in the chancel states that that portion of 
the church was built by the Prior of Newstead in 
1495. There is a crude carving in stone representing 
St. Laurence on the gridiron, with other aid- 
ing with bellows and tongs in his martyrdom. On 
the north side of the chancel is a large chapel 
used as the burial-place of the family of White of 
Wallingwells. From Tuxford train was taken to 
Nottingham. 


On July 20 the members of the BRaDForD His- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY visited West 
Scholes Hall and Headley Hall, two picturesque and 
well-preserved dwellings situated on the steep hill- 
side overlooking Thornton from the south. West 
Scholes House, the residence of Mr. Samuel Bri 
bears over its entrance the date 1 under the 
initials ‘‘W. H. J. H.,” standing for William Hird 
and Jane Hird. The interior of the house has been 
modernized, but the exterior, especially the frontage, 
remains entirely unaltered, and is being preserved with 
loving and appreciative care. 

From West Scholes the members proceeded, 
taking the pretty woodland path, to Headley Hall, 
at present tenanted by the Drake family. Headley 
is one of the most ancient places in Bradforddale, 
the “‘ Torentun ” of Domesday Book indicating, not 
the modern village of Thornton or its site, as was 
supposed by the late Mr. W. Cudworth, and after 
him by Mr. J. Gregory, but the township comprising 
the various hamlets of Denholme, West Scholes, 
Alderscholes, Headley, Thornton, School Green 
(Scholes Green), and Leaventhorpe, the whole being 
a portion of the Manor of Bolton, and owned in 

re-Reformation times by the monks of Nostel 
riory, a fact discovered by the late Mr. T. T. 
Empsall, the first President of the society. 

Lower Headley Hall, like many of the old dwell- 
ings of the once populous hamlet,..has disap ° 
and a modern residence has been erected on its site. 
An arched ag at the back of the house and 
some outbuildings are the only remains of the old 
messuage. Upper Headley Hall, however, remains 
in its pristine beauty and dignity, and is a typical 
example of an Elizabethan manor-house. Its suc- 
cessive enlargements were initialled and dated by 
successive occupants. The southern portion, not 
now inhabited, bears the initials of William Midgley 
and the date 1589, being the year after the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada. The northern 
wing, with porch facing the east, and a new front 
facing the north and overlooking the village of 
Thornton, was added in 1604 by John Midgley. The 
iron-studded entrance-door, of solid black oak, and 
the oak wainscoting in the basement and the bed- 
room are of much interest. The oaken ceilings have 
been covered with paper of light colour to relieve 
the somewhat sombre aspect of the apartments. 
2Y 2 
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The curiously leaded windows are unequalled by 
anything of the sort to be found in the Bradford 
district. A massive gateway, surmounted hy three 
large stone globes, gives access from the road to the 

rass-grown courtyard in front of the hall, and from 
its flanks starts the high wall which encircles .the 
premisés and marks them as the place of authority. 
A label with somewhat indistinct interlaced mono- 
grams heads this gateway, and the date of its erection 
and of the surrounding wall appears as 1669. 


baad) 0 2s 
On July 27 the DorseT NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ANTIQUARIAN FIELD Cxus held their third summer 
meeting at Wareham, when the Rev. Selwyn Blackett 
acted as guide. He led the party to St. Martin’s 
Church, the so-called ecclesiola of Saxon origin, 
along the walls, and finally to St. Mary’s Church. 
At various points on the walls Mr. Blackett, Mr. 
Hi. Pouncy, Dr. Colley Marsh, and the Rev. Herbert 
Pentin called attention to features of archzeological 
or historic interest. In the afternoon the visitors 
drove to Lytchett Heath, where they were hospitably 
entertained by Lord and Lady Eustace Cecil. The 
beautiful gardens and grounds afforded much interest 
to the botanists of the party. _ 
2 2 a 

The members of the SUFFOLK ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society visited Bungay and: district on July 31. 
At Mettingham Castle Mr. Redstone gave a historical 
address. Mettingham Church has a round tower, 
apparently built of loose stones gathered in the fields, 
and a Norman doorway. There are also two stone 
coffins and a very old silver chalice.. Mr. J. O. 
Kemp acted as guide to the scanty remains of 
Bungay Castle, while St. Mary’s and Trinity Churches 
were described by the Rev. B. P. Hurst and the 
Rev. J. A. Fletcher. The excursionists wound up 
the day with a visit to Flixton Hall. 
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Other meetings and excursions which we have not 
space to chronicle in detail have been the annual 
meeting of the SHROPSHIRE ARCHASOLOGICAL 
Socigzty on July 20; the annual two days’ meeting 
of the KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY at Ton- 
bridge on July 9 and 10; the three days’ meeting of 
the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH#- 
OLOGICAL Society at Cirencester, July 16, 17, and 
18; the excursion of the NoRFOLK ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Socigty to the Loddon district on July 16; the 
annual excursion of the SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY on July 11 to Merrow, East and West 
Clandon, and East and West Horsley ; the excursion 
of the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to 
villages near Malton on July 25 ; the excursion of the 
DuRHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociktTy over the Border to the abbeys in the Vale of 
the Tweed on July 18 and 19; the visit of the 
HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on August 3 to 
Shibden Hall; the excursions of the LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to Mytton 
Church and Stonyhurst on July 20, and to Conis- 
borough on August 10; and the excursion of the 
NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES to Hexham 


Abbey on July 24. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Rew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always te 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to. 
book-buying readers. | 


EssENTIALS IN ARCHITECTURE. _ By John Belcher, 
A.R.A. With forty-four full-page .and thirty 
text illustrations. London: &..7. Batsford, 
1907. Demy 8vo., pp. xviii, 171. Price §s. net. 

This book is worthy of a hearty welcome. The 
opening sentence of the preface states that it is in- 
tended for all who are interested in art, and that it 
is designed on popular, rather than on scientific or 
technical, lines. ‘This statement is carried out to the 
full by the writer. There is not a single paragraph 
from beginning to end which is not written in a clear 
and intelligible style, and yet, at the same time, the 
most experienced architectural student can profit by 
its study. There is nothing particularly new in these 
comparatively few pages, or in the singularly well- 
chosen plates by which they are illustrated ; never- 
theless, Mr. Belcher has succeeded in putting together 
within a short compass a series of most valuable-and 
highly instructive helps to the due understanding of 
true architectural principles, and of the qualities that 
ought to be looked for in buildings that are worthy of 
admiration. 

We are inclined to think that this book would have 
had the success it so richly merits even if it had been 
issued anonymously, or without the imprimatur of 
the best of architectural publishers, But as it is 
written by Mr. Belcher, A.R.A., the well-known 
Fellow and past President of the Royal Institution of 
British Architects, and published by Mr. Batsford, 
it will indeed be passing strange if it does not secure 
a very wide circulation.: Mr. Belcher does not con- 
sider that architecture has as yet found its true and 
proper place as a subject of popular interest, although 
it meets us constantly on our travels, and so often 
provides an objective for our walks and tours. It is 
his desire to help the general public in recognizing 
and distinguishing the various elements of beauty in 
a mansion, a church, or acottage, as well as in public 
and municipal buildings ; to separate the good from 
the bad, and to know, as he expresses it, ‘* why this 
is admirable and that detestable.” 

It would be easy work for a writer who has him- 
self made some effort for over forty years to under- 
stand and appreciate varieties of architecture to quote 
numerous passages from this small but invaluable 
work, or to indulge in further eulogistic phrases ex- 
pressive of his keen appreciation; but a long ex- 

rience, both as a reader and writer of reviews, 

as led him to the conclusion that the very best 

kind of favourable criticism is, after brief expres- 
sion of approval, to state concisely what the book 
contains, 

It may, therefore, be said that the book is divided, 
in addition to a general introduction, into four 
sections: Principles, Qualities, Factors, and 
Materials. Under Principles are two subheadings, 
Truth and Beauty. “Qualities ” discusses successively 
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strength, vitality, restraint, refinement, repose, grace, 
breadth, and scale. “ Factors” is divided into propor- 
tion, light and shade, colour, solids and voids, and 
balance and symmetry. The subdivisions of Materials 
are obvious: they chiefly consist of stone, wood, 
metals, brick, terra-cotta, and cement. 

The very numerous illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of English and Continental buildings of 
various periods, ranging from palaces to cottages; 
all are chosen to illustrate some particular point which 
the author tow-hes on in the course of his text. 

J. CHARLEs Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
* x * 

HiszorY OF ROTHERHITHE. By E. J. Beck, M.A. 
With a Geological chapter by the Rev. T. G. 
Bonney. Forty-nine illustrations and two maps. 
Cambridge: Oniversity Press, 1907. Demy 
8vo., pp. xvi, 270. Price 10s. net. 

Mr. Beck, who has been Rector of Rotherhithe for 
the last forty years, on the title-page modestly calls 
his book ‘* Memorials to serve for a History” of his 
parish, and:the description, though it hardly indicates 
the great amount of labour and trouble which must 
have gone to the making of the book, fairly describes 
the contents. In the first half of the volume, after 
some brief notes on “ Redriff,” as the people still call 
it, in Roman and later days up to the Reformation, 
and a luminous chapter on “ The Geology of Rother- 
hithe and of the Thames Valley” from the pen of 
Professor Bonney, Mr. Beck proceeds to deal in 
detail with the succession of rectors both before and 
since the Reformation, bringing together a surprising 
amount of biographical information, with the curates 
and other clergy of Rotherhithe—where the detail 
occupies a slightly disproportionate space—the parish 
church plate, the parish registers, and the parish 
church itself—its fabric, monuments and inscriptions, 
and rebuilding in 1714-15. The second half of the 
book is occupied by chapters dealing with a variety 
of aspects of life at Rotherhithe, both in recent and in 
earlier days. Rotherhithe is a riverside parish of 
great timber docks ard of granaries and wharves, 
which play a most important part in the feeding of 
London, and in facilitating the shipping trade of the 
Metropolis. The docks and the watermen provide 
material for much important matter. A very interest- 
ing chapter describes Rotherhithe as it appeared in 
1800, the description being based upon notes of an 
old inhabitant’s recollections. Very striking is the 
contrast between the ‘‘ Redriff” of to-day and the 
almost water-logged parish of a century ago. Another 
chapter re-tells the story of Prince Lee Boo, the 
amiable young native of the Pelew Islands, whose 
brief visit to this country was terminated tragically 
by small-pox. The watermen’s stairs, the ship- 
breakers, local crimes of notoriety, and other matters, 
complete a book which contains a great variety of 
carefully collected information that must be of the 
greatest service to any future historian of the town 
and district. Incidentally, in its earlier pages, the 
volume illustrates the splendid work done by the 
Church in a parish which has grown and developed 
with startling rapidity. Mr. Beck has evidently done 
his full share of that work during his long rectorship, 
and the reader’s gratitude for the labour a on the 
preparation of this book must be mingled with sur- 


ise that in the midst of so busy a life, and pressed 
Se many parochial burdens and anxieties, Mr. 
Beck has been able to find time to complete what has 
plainly been a labour of love. The many illus- 
trations and the two curious old maps are attractive 
features of the book, which is well indexed and: pre- 
sented in comely guise. 


Scuoots or Hetvas. By Kenneth J. Freeman. 
Edited by M. J. Rendall. With a preface by 
Dr. A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. With illustrations, 
London : Macmillan and Co., 1907. Crown 8vo., 
pp. xx, 300. Price 5s. net. 

This extremely attractive essay will furnish delight 
to many who have often wondered how the youth of 
ancient Greece received their early training in mind 
and body. The ideal of Hellenic culture, if somewhat 
vitiated by the flaw of insincerity, was so high and 
the examples of it remain so illuminating to all con- 
cerned in education, that it is surprising that nothing 
better than a chapter in Becker’s ‘‘ Charicles” and a 
few dictionary articles have been previously devoted 
to the theme. In this volume a distinguished 
company of scholars have joined together to commend 
the fresh, original, and learned treatment of the 
subject by Mr. K. J. Freeman, who, after a brilliant 
scholastic career, returned to congenial work at 
Winchester College, there to be cut off by untimely 
death. The pathetic interest of this literary achieve- 
ment is great, but need not be called in aid to‘appraise 
its value as a contribution to “humane letters.” It 
will have an abiding value, because the workmanship 
spent upon it was sincere and thorough. - 

As an ‘‘ Essay on the Practice and Theory of 
Ancient Greek Education from 600 to 300 B.c.,” it 
aims at portraying, with lively touches drawn from 
the actual authorities, the ‘‘ training of character and 
taste, and the symmetrical development of body, 
mind, and imagination,” which formed the aim of at 
least the Athenian schools. The work of the 
antiquary has, perhaps, never served so happy a 
purpose as in supplying this idea with cogent illustra- 
tions from Greek vases. Cleverly printed on coloured 
paper, these figures conjure up not merely the athlete 
and the gymnast, but the boy learnirig music, while 
a dog howls to the flute, and the humble tutor who 
betrays his social grade by crossing his ankles! 
Through it all we perceive the Hellenic ideal of 
education—‘‘the good of the community, not the 
good of the individual” (p. 275) and we are thus 
better able to understand the wonderful temporary 
success of those three centuries which gave immortal 
things to the world. The Dorian and Ionian ideals 
varied considerably, but the. variety was one. of 
emphasis rather than of contrast. If the former are 
presented as more admirable in the striking passage 
on 238 to 240, it would be hard to find a sacra- 
ment for youth more ennobling than the oath of the 
Athenian ephebos given on page 211. Many a reader 
will be cajoled by this volume into pleasant remi- 
niscences of school reading,. for Plato and Aristo- 
phanes, and Herodotus and Xenophon are laid under 
contribution for the colour, the very life-blood of the 
matter. We read of children’s parties (p. 40), of 
the proverbial “ naughty boy” (p. 99), of * athletic 
shop ” talk at a dinner-party (p,'124), of the relation 
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between blisters and patriotism {p. 153), of lecturers’ 
fees (p. 168), and the virtue of legendary tales for 
children (p. 231). There is a felicitous suggestion as 
to ** the Perfect Knight ” of the Parthenon Frieze at 
p- 244, which proves Mr. Freeman a careful art critic, 
and there is humour in the comparison of Xenophon 
with our English retired Major-General which shows 
how the author of these pages fe/¢ what he was 
writing. The volume is, in a word, full of ancient 
instances, but for our modern instruction and delight 
it has upon it the freshness of the early morning of 
the wor id.—W, H. D. 


* kx * 
MANx CrossEs. By P. M. C. Kermode, F.S.A., 
Scot. Seventy-seven plates and many illustrations 
in the text. London: Bemrose and Sons, Lid., 
1907. 4to., pp. xxii, 221. Price 63s. net. 
(400 copies.) 

This grand volume, finely printed and lavishly 
illustrated, treats after an exhaustive fashion all the 
hitherto discovered inscribed and sculptured monu- 
ments of the Isle of Man from about the end of the 
fifth to the beginning of the thirteenth century. They 
number 117, many of them having come to light 
during the last few years, partly through intelli- 
gent research, but more often incidentally in con- 
nexion with works of restoration or excavation. It 
must not be supposed by those who are interested in 
early Christian sculpture or in the general antiquities 
of the Isle of Man, that the possession of former 
scholarly essays on Manx remains covers the ground 
taken up by this comprehensive work. Though the 
writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the late Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen and other capable men who have 
treated on many of these crosses, this substantial and 
handsome quarto volume deals for the most part with 
new matter. No fewer than seventy examples are 
now for the first time figured and fully described. 

Much praise is due to the method of illustration 
herein adopted. It had been Mr. Kermode’s first 
intention to rely on photographs. Such a system 
would serve well in the case of the smaller and better 
preserved pieces, but the details of involved patterns 
could not- be reproduced where the surfaces were 
roughened and cracked by centuries of ig mata 
The plan eventually adopted involved much labour, 
but the results are good and reliable. The plates, 
with a very few exceptions, are zeduced copies of full- 
sized drawings carefully made by the author, founded 
on rabbings, and ‘completed on the spot. In the 
shading of them, Mr. Kermode also made use of casts 
and photographs, to secure, as nearly as possible, the 
exact amount of relief and the true nature of the 
carving. We doubt if any other archeologist has 
ever exceeded the care taken to produce faithful 
illustrations. The text illustrations (many of them 
comprising a variety of different figures grouped for 
comparative purposes) number fifty-eight, whilst there 
are in addition seventy-seven plates: Another 
excellent feature is the inclusion of two maps, of the 
northern and southern divisions of the island, whereon 
are shown the exact distribution of the inscribed and 
ye wy stones, as well as of the ancient kreils and 
chur 

The two main divisions of the work are pre- 
Scandinavian and Scandinavian. Both of these 


classes of monuments are all of local rock, differing 
somewhat in quality, but derived generally from stone 
in the immediate vicinity. Though generally spoken 
of as crosses, cross-slabs is, perhaps, a more correct 
term, for they are upright monuments ranging from 
2 feet 6 inches to 7 feet or 8 feet in height, from 
15 inches to 24 inches in width, and from 2 inches 
to 4 inches thick. They are generally rectangular in 
shape, but occasionally the head is rounded, and a 
few are wheel-headed. In two or three instances 
the spaces between the limbs and the surrounding 
circle are holed or pierced. The earlier pieces are 
incised and usually only ornamented on one side, 
but the large majority of the Norse examples have 
both sides decorated. 

** They are almost all sepulchral, but one from 
Peel may have. been an altar slab, and the square 
block from Bride, showing the Temptation of Adam 
and Eve, may have been an architectural feature 
built into the wall of a twelfth-century church.” 

One of the most remarkable things about this 
monumental series is its rich variety: there are 
Ogam, Latin, and Runic inscriptions, whilst Christian 
symbols and pagan myths are portrayed almost side 
by side. Pages might be written as to the intense 
interest pertaining to this masterly volume, but we 
must be content with urging all librarians and general 
archeologists to place it‘on their shelves. The price 
may seem high, but it will be money well spent. 
Considering the labour and cost involved in its pro- 
duction, it is in reality a cheap book. 


* 

Forty YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. .By the 

Rev. Canon Atkinson, D.C.L. With portraits 

and prefatory memoir. London: Macmillan 

and Co., Ltd., 1907. 8vo., pp. xlviii, 471. 
Price js. 6d. 

Canon Atkinson’s book may now fairly be classed 
as a standard work. And this new edition, the first 
since the author’s lamented death, is enriched by a 
brief. memoir from the pen of the Canon’s friend and 
publisher, Mr. G. A. Macmillan, and a shorter 
appreciation by Mrs. J. R. Green. It is hardly 
necessary to say anything, and it would be difficult 
to say anything new, about Canon Atkinson’s de- 
lightful book—its learning, its humour, its close and 
sympathetic observation of Nature, and of the men 
and women amongst whom his days were ° 
Archzology, folk-lore, manners and customs, dialect— 
these are only some of the topics illuminated by the 
author’s vigorous pen. Canon Atkinson himself was 
a remarkable figure. ‘‘It is impossible,” as Mrs. 
Green well says, ‘‘to imagine the life of a scholar 
and a parson more finely blended together.” For 
more than fifty years he lived and worked amongst 
the moorland folk. He had extraordinary keenness 
of observation, an inexhaustible fund of learning, and 
a remarkable power of exemplifying both these and 
his many other gifts in the fascinating pages of the 
book that lies before us. Mr. Macmillan’s story of 
his friendship with the — old man, and the 
many graphic touches by which he brings that singu- 
larly gifted individuality before us, make a delightful 
introduction to the volume. Those, if there are any, 
who have not yet read the Forty Years should do so 
at once in this pleasant edition ; those who know and 
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ove the book may well be tempted to read it yet 
once again. 
x k x 


GRAVESEND: THE WATER-GATE OF LONDON. By 
A. J. Philip. Illustrated by J. A. C. Branfill. 
Gravesend: Bryant and Rackstraw. London: 
Homeland Association, 1907. 8vo., pp. 124. 
Price Is, net. 

We have often had occasion to speak in terms of 
praise of the very useful and well-prepared hand- 
books issued by, or in co-operation with, the Home- 
land Association, and this Gravesend volume is no 
exception to the rule. The Mayor of the borough, 
Mr. G. M. Arnold, a brother of Sir Edwin and Sir 
Arthur Arnold, contributes an interesting introduc- 
tion, chiefly historical and topographical. Mr. 





SWANSCOMBE CHURCH : WINDOW WITH ROMAN 
BRICKWORK, 


Philip, in the body of the book, besides much other 
useful matter descriptive of the town and its very 
pleasant surroundings, devotes a well-written chapter 
to a ‘‘ Perambulation of Gravesend,” in which he 
refers incidentally to many interesting historical and 
antiquarian associations. In the neighbourhood of 
Gravesend are many villages and churches that de- 
serve a visit. Their attractions and associations, 
including that of Dickens with Chalk, are described 
or briefly indicated. Among the many illustrations 
is that which we are courteously allowed to reproduce 
above. It shows a deeply splayed window in the 
tower of Swanscombe Church—a window which is 
constructed chiefly of Roman bricks and tiles.. Many 
traces both of British and Roman occupation have 
been found in Swanscombe. We heartily commend 
this little book. 


AEUSSERE GESCHICHTE DER ENGLISCHEN THEATER- 
TRUPPEN IN DEM ZEITRAUM VON 1559 BIS 
1642. Zusammengestellt von Hermann Maas. 
Louvain: 4. Uystpruyst. London: D. Nutt, 
1907. Large 8vo., pp. x, 283. Price. 18 mark. 

This excellent book is issued as the nineteenth 
volume ‘of Professor W. Bang’s useful series of 
Materialien zur Kunde des aelteren Englischen 
Dramas, but is complete in itself. The aim of the 
author has been to collect all the material as to 
the history of the various groups of actors in that 
wonderful springtime of the English stage, when, in 
spite of strong Puritan sentiment, the drama, emanci- 
pated from the ecclesiastical trappings of the miracle 
and morality interludes, became a mighty organ for 
the expression of secular thought—the age which saw 
the first production of the dramatic works of Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Marlow, Kyd, and the rest. The 
earliest groups of actors were those known as the 
‘*servants” of some great nobleman, though the 
exact relationship between the patron and the players 
is not too clear, and apparently these “servants” 
had sometimes to change masters with much celerity. 
‘‘That once in a week new masters we seek” is 
Prynne’s satirical way of putting it. The earliest 
named are those of Sir Robert Dudley, in 1 p59 who 
had licences to play in various shires, The social 
position of the player is difficult to understand clearly. 
On the one hand, they are often spoken of dis- 
respectfully ; on the other, we see that some of them 
—Shakespeare, for example—‘‘ got money and lived 
in reputation.” 

In the account of Lord Strange’s servants, Herr 
Maas gives the title of Fair Em, and the date of 
the quarto of 1631. Chetwood, who is not too reli- 
able, declares that there was a dated edition in 1619, 
and a still earlier one, not divided into acts. From 
the title-page it would appear that ‘‘the Lord 
Strange’s servants” were playing in 1631, and, as if 
to emphasize the connexion, the edition of that year 
has a vignette of the spread eagle, the of the 
family of the heroic Charlotte de la T: who, 
as Countess of Derby—her husband, Lord Strange, 
succeeded as Earl of Derby in 1642—became famous 
for her defence of Lathom House against the attacks 
of the army of the Parliament. Fair Em was 
certainly played as early as 1591, for Greene quotes 
from it in his Farewell to Folly, printed in that year, . 
Fair Em has been attributed to Shakespeare sudaies 
toGreene. Herr Maas’s careful collection of material 
will facilitate the study and researches of those who 
may desire to investigate the many obscure but inter- 
esting problems of the early history of the stage in 
this country. , 


x* kx * 

Mr. W. J. Hay, of Edinburgh, has issued a second 
series of Mr. Bruce J. Home’s admirable drawings 
of Old Houses in Edinburgh. The complete set of 
fifty-four plates in two convenient portfolios is sold at 
24s. net. The twenty-seven drawings in the second 
portfolio now before us—the first was noticed in the 
Antiquary for December, 1905—include the familiar 
John Knox’s house at the Netherbow, and also the back 
a of the tenement, in conjunction with the adjacent 

uildings ; old houses in Trunk, Baird's Car- 
rubber’s Closes, Milne’s Court, Somerville’s' Land, 
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the West Port, and other ancient of the city ; 
the Canongate Tolbooth,- the Old Bowhead, and 
other quaint and interesting ervey, 3 many of which 
have been demolished. Sufficient descriptive letter- 
press accompanies the drawings. The latter have all 
been drawn on the spot, and are marked by the same 
excellent qualities of composition and of faithfulness 
in the rendering of detail that were characteristic of 
the first series. All lovers of old Edinburgh have 
much reason to be grateful to Mr. Bruce Home's 
skilful pencil. 
x 


* * 

Mr. Henry Frowde publishes in pamphlet form, price 
3s. met, from the Jroceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. ii., Professor Ridgeway’s paper on 
**The Date of the First Shaping of the Cuchulainn 
Saga,” with twenty-three figures in the text. Much 
attention has been paid in recent years to the re- 
markable poems which centre round the Irish hero 
Cuchulainn and his uncle Conchobar—the oldest 
literature extant of any people living on this side the 
Alps. In this learned and carefully reasoned paper 
Professor Ridgeway attempts to fix on archzological 
and historical’ grounds the period when these poems 
first took shape. He identifies that period with the 
time when the La Téne culture was yet flourishing in 
Ireland—#.¢.,,about the first century of the Christian 
era. 


* *k 

Mr. John Robinson sends us his interesting paper on 
*€ Fhe Ancient Cathedral of Northumbria and Notable 
Hexham Families ” reprinted from the Catholic News, 
in which he wisely protests against the proposed 
‘* restoration ” of Hexham Priory Church. We have 
also received the Fenny Stratford Year-Book (ii. 
Jackson, High Street, Leighton Buzzard. Price 6d.), 
a handy little local directory to the ancient town and 
district, which, besides the usual matter, contains anti- 
quarian notes on the “Fenny Poppers,” a local 
battery of quart-pot-like ‘‘ guns” used for purposes 
of celebration ; and on the still maintained custom of 
ringing the Angelus, miscalled the ‘‘ curfew.” 

‘ * 


* 
Among the contents of the Architectural Review, 
A , besides articles of purely professional interest, 
such‘as Mr, J. J. Burnet’s illustrated account of ‘‘ The 
British Museum Extensions,” are two good papers on 
somewhat out-of-the-way subjects, One is an archi- 
tectural account, freely illustrated, of ** The Church of 
St. Titus at Gortyna, in Crete,” by Mr. Theodore 
Fyfe ; the other is on ‘‘ Dutch Architecture in Ceylon,” 
illustrated, by Mr. J. P. Lewis. 


*x* kK * 

Northern Notes and Queries, July, is largely devoted 
to family history. Besides much valuable matter in 
that de ent, there is a quaintly worded extract 
from the Church Records of Chester-le-Street, 
relating to a confirmation there in 1836, and also a note 
on the connexion of Robert Dodsley with the North. 
Dodsley lies buried in the shadow of Durham 
Cathedral. In the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archa- 
ological Journal, July, Earmundslea at Appleton, 
Berks ; Buckinghamshire parishes formerly included 
in the Archdeaconry of St. Albans ; and the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of Thame, are among the subjects 
of articles. We have also on our table Fivista 
@’ Italia, July ; East Anglian, May. 


Correspondence. 

oe 

PULPIT HOUR-GLASSES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Your reviewer of S, Baring-Gould’s Devon, in the 
last issue of the ANTIQUARY, states his belief that the 
hour-glass and stand at Pilton Church is “unique.” 
This is not the case. There is another example at 
Bloxworth Church, in Dorset, which is illustrated in 
the Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club’s Proceedings (vol. ii.), and described by the 
Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge in these words: *‘ The 
stand is of wrought iron, ornamented with fleurs-de- 
lys, and fixed upon a single iron upright or stem ; the 
workmanship is rather rude, but bold and effective. 
The frame of the glass is of wood, rather roughly cut, 
and the glass is of a greenish hue. The whole height 
of stem, stand, and glass is near about 2 feet, that of 
the glass and its frame about 10 inches. Traces of 
colour, still remaining, show that it was originally 
decorated ; but this has mostly worn off.” An hour- 
glass or its stand is also to be seen in about a dozen 
other churches in England. 

HERBERT PENTIN. 

Milton Abbey Vicarage, 

Dorset. 


PONTIFEX FAMILY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I should be glad of any information as to who the 
parents were of Sir William Pontifex, a Catholic 
priest. He was chaplain at the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, in the parish of East Ham, Essex. In his 
will, dated June 9, 1517, he desires to be buried 
within the churchyard of St. Mary Magdalen, of East 
Ham. He mentions Thomas Guge and William 
Guge, his godchildren, and his niece, Agnes Guge, 
wife of Thomas Guge. The will was proved 
July 10, 1518, in the Consistory Court of London. 

PEircE G. MAHONY, 
Cork Herald. 
Office of Arms, 
Dublin Castle, 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shail be icularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Lt would be well if those sing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subiect and 
manner of treatment. , 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made, 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature. that sometimes reach him. . No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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